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NELSON, THE ADVENTURER 


CHAPTER I 
‘ ADMIRALS ALL” 


I am the oldest of three brothers, aged re- 
spectively twelve, ten, and eight years. The 
other two are young and haven’t had much 
experience, but they mean well and have a 
proper idea of obedience. I am somewhat 
young myself, — or at least Mr. Kelly says 
so when he wants to snub me, but I have 
heard him remark, too, that Nelson is a boy 
of ideas (Iam Nelson) and that he has a 
good deal of ingenuity. I think I have my- 
self, if I were only allowed to use it a little 
more, but it does seem as if everybody in 
this world was against letting a boy do any- 
thing really interesting. 

When I am let, it frequently turns out 
well, and anyhow I am careful about getting 
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the children into trouble. Of course there 
was that affair about the elevator at the Dub- 
lin Hotel, but I could have fixed it if they 
had given me time, and Blake and Benbow 
are training for the sea, so there was no harm 
that I know of, in their shinning up the 
ropes. 

Weare traveling in Ireland, Blake and Ben- 
bow and J, with Mr. Kelly, our father and 
mother being out of health and drinking hor- 
rid-smelling waters in Germany. We were too 
noisy and too much trouble for invalids, and 
they said that Nelson was always getting into 
scrapes, although this is a mistake, for he is a 
well-meaning boy and all would turn out pro- 
perly if he didnot have so many people to mind. 

Mr. Kelly wanted to come to Ireland be- 
cause of his ancestors and Irish politics and 
things, and as he is our tutor and looks after 
the children when they need it, we came, too. 

I would rather have gone to Egypt to see 
where the Battle of the Nile was fought, or 
to Portsmouth Harbor to look at the old 
Victory, but, as usual, I was overruled. I 
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might as well explain in the beginning about 
our names, —the boys’ and mine, — for you 
see they’rea little different from other peo- 
ple’s. Our mother, who is English, — but 
just as nice,—comes of what they call “a 
great naval family”? (I will not say which 
one, so as not to put on airs), and when she 
found she had three sons, she named them 
after her favorite admirals. You know that 
_ A 1 poem, “ Admirals All,’ and how it says, 
“‘ Benbow, Collingwood, Byron, Blake, 
Hail to the Kings of the Sea.” 
That accounts for the children, and of course 
everybody knows about “ Nelson’s peerless 
name.” 

We feel, of course (or at least I do and I 
try to make Blake and Benbow), that we 
ought to live up to our names, though Mr. 
Kelly thinks we overdo it. He is, no doubt, 
a wise and a good young man, as my father 
says, but I also think he is what the grown- 
ups call “too cricketal.” Anyway I notice 
that he speaks of us as “ Admirals All,” and 
it was just while we were in Dublin that he 
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said at the breakfast table, “Come on, ‘ Ad- 
mirals All,’ let’s go to Cahirceveen and see 
the birthplace of O’Connell, who liberated,” 
—well, I know Mr. Kelly said he liberated 
something, but I’ve forgotten what. 

The boys thought Dublin was fine, — such 
a good river and so many bridges ; and so did 
I, and would have liked to stay a little longer 
to take another look at that ripping Nelson 
Monument in Pheenix Park; but Mr. Kelly 
said, and I think it was fair, “You are sail- 
ing under articles to me, my lads, and it’s the 
captain lays out the course, you know, not 
the crew.” | 

I hope anyway there’ll be jaunting-cars 
where we are going, for they are jolly and no 
mistake! The way you sit on one side with 
your feet hanging down and then go off with 
a wh-o-o-sh! makes you feel like riding horse- 
back on the old plantation. 

Now that it is all over, Nelson is willing to 
admit that it would have been better to have 
asked leave before hiring a jaunting-car for 


half a day, but he apologized when he found 
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out what it cost and said to stop it out of his 
allowance, and no man could do fairer than 
that. 

We went from Dublin to Killarney, which 
is no good and too much like a picture-book 
or something at the theatre, and then down 
to Caragh Lake and Valentia Harbor. It was 
a first-rate railroad journey, and the boys and 
I jumped from one side of the carriage to 
the other all the way. We ran along beside 
immense mountains and hills all covered with 
flowers, and every now and then there’d be 
big valleys and miles of bog and wheat-fields 
with women in red skirts and red things round 
their heads binding up the wheat into bundles. 

“ Suddenly the Atlantic came into sight 
between two great mountains lke a gigantic 
stone cup filled with sparkling, blue wine.” 
(Mr. Kelly said this ; it’s the kind of thing he’s 
always getting off and sounds too “ booky ” to 
suit me, though it really did look like what he 
said.) 

There was water all along at the foot of the 
cliffs from the time we first caught sight of 
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the ocean, and it was so clear that we could 
see the trails of seaweed down below, yellow 
and red and green, washing to and fro in the 
tide. Of course the sight and the smell of 
the salt water made all three of us excited, — 
it always does and it’s in our blood, mother 
says, — but there was no need for Blake to 
keep roaring out “Ship ahoy!” every time 
a sail came in sight, and the other two people 
in the carriage sniffed a good deal and said 
something about rude boys and noise and a 
splitting head. 

They were both ladies, and I always think 
there’s something queer about ladies’ heads 
and the kind of thing that makes them split. 
My mother goes to concerts where there ‘ll be 
as many as a hundred men all playing on dif- 
ferent instruments and she’Il come home and 
say it was beautiful, but she can’t bear to hear 
Benbow drum, or Blake play the concertina, 
which Nelson thinks he does like a first-chop 
musician. 

When we reached Valentia Harbor and saw 
that we were to be ferried across to the island 
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in a little row-boat, Nelson’s “joy knew no 
bounds!” (This sounds fine, I think; it was 
in my history lesson the other day.) 

I whispered to Blake, “ Run and jump into 
the boat! Don’t wait to be helped like an old 
granny!” and I did the same and more. Ben- 
bow also did the same and still more, for he 
was too little to reach the boat and got only 
his feet wet, which I need not say Mr. Kelly 
disapproved. We made the boat rock a good 
deal, but the ferryman was the right sort and 
didn’t make any fuss. 

I found out crossing the harbor that his 
name was Art McKeown and that he fishes 
when he isn’t ferrying. He told me that Saint 
Columkille was the patron saint of the fishes, 
and I thought, but did n’t say so, for I am 
more discreet than Mr. Kelly believes, that 
Columkille isn’t very well up to his job, if he 
lets all his fishes get caught. 

There was a jolly pink sunset all the way 
over, and Blake began to sing, which he 
doesn’t do well. It was my own song, too, — 
“?’T was in Trafalgar’s Bay,” which I do not 
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give up to any one else and he knows it; so, 


for the sake of discipline, I squeezed my wet 
handkerchief down his back. His “heart” 


39 


wasn’t “bounding then,” as the song says, 
and he squealed and jumped and knocked 
Benbow over into the bottom of the boat. 
Mr. Kelly was severe, of course, but I shall 
not repeat his remarks, which were unjust. 

Valentia is quite a big island, seven miles 
long, McKeown said, and most of it is owned 
by a nobleman called the Knight of Kerry. I 
thought it a fine title, myself, — reminded me 
of “The Boys’ Own Froissart,” but Mr. Kelly 
said it sounded too much like chess. Always 
cricketal, you see ! 

Well, when we landed at Knightstown, the 
little village on the island, there was fun go- 
ing on, you’d better believe, for there’d been 
a fair that day and was to be a regatta to- 
morrow. 

Our little hotel was right on the harbor 
and the stone sidewalk in front was only sep- 
arated from it by a small garden. While we 
had our dinner there were girls walking up 
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and down outside, — pretty ones, too, with 
big black eyes and black hair, and there were 
lots of tall dark fellows with them. Mr. Kelly, 
who knows everything and sometimes too 
much, said this part of Ireland was very near 
Spain and there’d been trading across for 
centuries, so these people were probably de- 
scendants of Spanish sailors. 

That made me think of Drake and sailing 
the Spanish Main, and then I thought what a 
fine retreat Valentia would make for a pirate 
in difficulties. I told this to Blake (Benbow 
being too little) while the waiter was bring- 
ing in dessert, and he said, “ Right you are, 
shipmet!”’ and kept his eye on the biggest 
peach all the time. Dinner was late, for 
there ’d been a long preachment about our 
rooms, which wasn’t necessary, for a sailor 
ought to be able to sling his hammock any- 
where “tween decks. Nelson said so, but 
as usual was overruled, though he did not 
sulk. 

Before Mr. Kelly had finished his coffee 


the people were dancing on the sidewalk and 
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there was a first-rate fiddler sitting on the 
stone wall playing away like one o’clock. 

Blake, who’d been getting a bit droopy- 
eyed and stupid since dessert, whispered to 
me, “Come on! Let’s go out and shake a 
leg!” and we were all making a bee-line for 
the door when Mr. Kelly called out, “ Early 
to bed to-night, ‘Admirals All;’ you’ve had a 
hard day. Run along. Your rooms are ready.” 

Nelson, who is the oldest and knows that a 
sailor’s first duty is obedience, held on to his 
swelling heart the best he could, said good- 
night to his tutor, and went upstairs. His 
brothers followed, and Benbow, who is too 
young to have many ideas and was dead 
sleepy besides, began to undress at once and 
was rolled up like a dormouse before a man 
could say “ Jack Robinson.” 

Blake and I leaned out of the window and 
there were more dancers than ever and more 
noise, and as we looked Mr. Kelly vanished 
around the corner on his bike. 

“He didn’t really say, ‘Go to bed,’ said 
Nelson; ‘only ‘Early to bed.’” 
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“JT know,” said Blake, “and it will still be 
early in another hour, and Benbow, who is 
little, is already asleep.” 

“ There’s a fine green trellis under this 
side window,” remarked Nelson, ‘ which 
looks strong and leads to the ground.” 

“There is,” returned Blake, “and if a 
sailor-man can shin up a to’gallant mast, he 
ought to be able to climb down a trellis.” 

“Up, guards, and at ’em!”’ cried Nelson, 
and in a jiffy we were going down that trellis 
like cats, with Benbow’s snoring sounding 
through the open window behind us. And 
oh, I tell you there was a sound of revelry 
by night when we lightly vaulted the side 
wall and made the front sidewalk. There 
weren't any lamps to shine on the fair 
women and the brave men, but there were lots 
of flaming torches and more racket than a 
box of monkeys. The sea air was strong, too, 
and Blake and I got more excited and more 
excited and More excited, and we watched the 
dancing till we could n’t stand it any longer, 
and then we danced, too, which the crowd 
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seemed to like. We could n’t do their reels 
and jigs and hornpipes very well, and at last 
Blake snatched his concertina out of his 
pocket and began to play the “Tanglefoot.” 
We used to visit grandmother on the old 
plantation, you know, whenever mother was 
nervous, and we learned all the darky dances; 
so I couldn’t help it when I heard the 
“Tanglefoot.” I just shouted “Hi!” and 
pitched my cap over the wall and they made 
a ring around me and I danced. And then I 
whistled the “Hoe Down” and Blake danced, 
and then he played the “Pea Vine” and we 
both danced. 
We were just singing away, — 
Sister Ca’line, sister Ca’line, 
Oh, ecain’t yo’ dance de Pea Vine ? 
when, — 
No, ’t was not the wind 
Nor the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 
but it was Mr. Kelly’s bike! 
“ Boys,” he said, — “ Nelson, can’t I trust 
you when my back is turned ?” 
We stopped, all hot and panting. That 
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hurt, what he said, and it made me come out 
all gooseflesh down my spine. 

“Tt was my fault, Mr. Kelly,’ I said. 
“ Benbow’s asleep and Blake and I came 
down just for a few minutes.” 

“ H—m,” remarked Mr. Kelly, looking at 
his watch; “it’s ten o’clock, and I’ve been 
away an hour.” 

There was nothing more to say, and Blake 
and I went upstairs in sad silence, feeling 
very different from the jolly tars who had 
swarmed down the rigging an hour before. 


CHAPTER II 
HILLIHOO AHOO! 


Newtson, being just, as well as generous, 
thought in the night that he ought to apol- 
ogize to Mr. Kelly for the adventure of the 
previous evening. He did so before breakfast, 
and Mr. Kelly, who is all right when not 
too cricketal (and was stroke on the ’ Varsity 
Crew), shook hands and said, “Let bygones 
be bygones.” 

So we had a good breakfast, and Blake, who 
isn’t the oldest and has nothing to worry him, 
wolfed down the marmalade like one o’clock, 
and Mr. Kelly didn’t notice! As for Nelson, 
his mind is like the great Admiral’s, and they 
say that nothing was too trivial for his atten- 
tion. In glancing at the newspaper before 
breakfast his sharp eye had caught the follow- 
ing paragraph : — 
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NELSON RELICS RECOVERED 


Two of the Nelson relics stolen from Greenwich 
Hospital in December, 1900, have been recov- 
ered. On June 27 two packages were left by 
a man in the cloak-room of the Customs House 
Railway Station and were not called for. Sus- 
picion was aroused, and yesterday the luggage 
was handed over to Detective Inspector Arrow, 
who, on examining one of the packages, a port- 
manteau, found a concertina among its contents. 
A mark at the side of a screw in the instru- 
ment, as if a screw-driver had slipped, decided 
the inspector to take the concertina to pieces, 
with the result that he found the missing gold 
watch and gold sword-hilt which formed part 
of the lost Nelson relics, carefully packed in- 
side. 


I read this aloud to the children and in a 
voice of scorn I said, “I should think a handy 
sailor-man might find a berth as watchman at 
Greenwich Hospital! Seems to me the fel- 
lows they have there now are muffing their 
work a bit.” 

“Where is Greenwich?” inquired Blake, 
his tones husky with marmalade. 

“ Near Sandwich,” I answered, “ and Wool- 
wich and Ipswich and Norwich. All towns 
ending in ‘wich’ are near together.” (Of 
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course I didn’t know anything about this, 
but it does n’t do to be ignorant if you want 
to keep up authority.) “ Quite near Sandwich 
and Woolwich and Ipswich and Norwich,” I 
said; and I added darkly, “‘Mum’s the word! 
I have a scheme!”’ 

As it turned out afterward, Benbow, who 
did n’t appear to be listening, was the only 
one who really had a scheme and who car- 
ried it out. All he heard of the paragraph 
was that something or other was found in a 
concertina, and what should he do the moment 
our backs were turned but take Blake’s to 
pieces! He did n’t find anything in it but dis- 
appointment, of course, but when we roughed 
him for his rash act that night, the concertina 
not playing properly and all being discovered, 
he cried, and said he wanted to get a gold 
sword as a surprise for We / 

This was touching, and I embraced and for- 
gave him like the king in the fairy stories, 
and it was Blake’s concertina, anyway, so it 
did n’t make so much difference. 

I was just saying, — “ Mum’s the word! I 
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have a scheme!” when Mr. Kelly came back 
to say that he was going over to the mainland 
to visit Carhan House, the birthplace of O’Con- 
nell, and who wanted to go with him? Nobody 
did, for we are not up to birthplaces and things, 
and none of our ancestors were Irish kings. 

Seeing that we did not bound forward, — 
not even Benbow, who, though we did n’t sus- 
pect it, was hatching the concertina plan, — 
Mr. Kelly said, “ How would you like to visit 
Glanleam then? It’s the Knight of Kerry’s 
place, you know. The landlord says it’s a 
fine drive and he has a jaunting-car here and 
a driver he recommends.” 

As for Nelson, he would go to the North 
Pole, or anywhere else in a jaunting-car; so 
it was engaged for ten o’clock, as Mr. Kelly 
told us that it was market-day and we might 
go down to the square first. Benbow said he 
had a headache and would read till we came 
back, which ought to have made us suspect 
something, for his head is as hard as a can- 
non-ball and he can’t read much but 


THE HEN CAUGHT A FAT RAT 
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Market-day was interesting. There were 
loads of hay for sale, and bundles of turf 
bound with green withes with their leaves all 
fluttering on top, and calves and geese and 
stuff to use in thatching roofs, and women 
squatting along the sidewalk asking you to 
buy woolen stockings. There was a barred 
crate full of young pigs, too, black and white 
pigs as pretty as kittens, all asleep on one an- 
other’s shoulders. 

“ Buy a pig, my young master?” said the 
fellow that stood beside them. “ ’T is a foine 
breed they are, an’ only ten shilling apiece ! 
Buy a pig?” and he held up the jolliest, fat 
little thing. 

I am hasty, Mr. Kelly says, but so was Vis- 
count Nelson of the Nile, and anyway I 
bought the pig. I couldn’t help it. It wasa 
whacking lot of money, but | thought the 
beastie would do fora present to mother when 
we go back to Germany. She’s dead set on 
animals and belongs to the 8. P. C. A. 

So I hugged him up tight in my arms, and 
as Blake said that eight bells had gone, we 
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of woolen stockings and as we were n’t quite 
sure pigs were admitted to the hotel (though 
it didn’t speak of pigs in the Rules on the 
door, only dogs) we covered him over with the 
stockings, and when we got him upstairs we 
made him a bed on them in my wardrobe, as 
he seemed to be sleepy. 

Then we all went off in the car with N all 
O’Hartigan, which was the driver’s name, 
and the landlord said he was a very “ know- 
ledgeable” man. Benbow seemed down on his 
luck, but said when asked, that he had the 
same old headache. 

The Knight of Kerry’s place was all right; 
there was a hedge of fuchsias ten feet high 
around it and the largest one in the world in 
the grounds. It was trained on a trellis and 
looked as big as the mammoth grapevine in 
Santa Barbara. What I liked the best, though, 
was the things the “knowledgeable ” man told 
me on theway. He said the Knight of Kerry’s 
old Irish war-cry was “ Mullahar a boo!” and 
wondered if I hadn’t noticed it on the sign 
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at the hotel, with a knight in full armor, 
charging below. 

I had noticed it, and I asked O’Hartigan if 
the K. of K. was using the war-cry much now. 

He said he thought not, your honor, and 
would you be askin’ the loan of it. 

I turned the matter ‘over in my mind and 
decided I’d rather make up one of my own. 
A sailor has n’t much use for a war-cry, maybe, 
unless he’sa marine, but it’s just as well to 
have one in the locker in case of need. I made 
up a good many and tried them, being an in- 
ventive boy, and at last decided on “ Hillihoo 
ahoo!’’ which Blake and Benbow liked and 
could make good and noisy. 

O’Hartigan said it sounded like Gaelic 
right enough, your honor; so shouting “ Hil- 
lihoo ahoo!” with all our lungs, which are 
good sailor ones, Mr. Kelly says, we left the 
fuchsia place and went up a steep road to 
visit the slate quarries in the Cliffs of Togher. 
You could see the ocean all the way, with 
Dowlass Head and the Blasket Islands in the 
distance, and there were flowers, — pink bell- 
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heather and purple ling and yellow ragweed 
all over the hills. Up at the top there seemed 
to be just mountains of pure slate and two 
great quarries side by side, or maybe you d 
call it one quarry, with two openings. Little 
handears loaded with slate were running to 
and fro, and at the entrance of one cave 
workmen with picks and crowbars were loosen- 
ing big slabs of the stuff several inches thick, 
while outside another man was knocking the 
bumps off them and making them more regu- 
lar. Then there was still another man with a 
cleaver and hammer splitting them into thm 
slices. We all thought we’d like his work, 
for the pieces split off just like isinglass. 

The opening of the left-hand quarry looked 
like the great arch of a bridge, and the roof 
of it was just as smooth as marble. There 
were ferns growing all around, and away up 
above, about twenty feet from the top of the 
hill, was a queer irregular dark hole about 
twice the size of a door. O’Hartigan said it 
was the entrance of the old tunnel, and long 
out of use. It was all bordered and fringed 
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with ferns, and a tiny light-green stream of 
water poured out of it to the floor of the 
opening below. 

It looked so black and mysterious there in 
the green hillside that my idea came to me 
again about what a prime retreat the island 
would be for a distressed pirate. 

“Think of the treasure you could hide in 
the old quarry-hole!” I said to myself, and 
how the crew could roar 

Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest, 
Yo ho and a bottle of rum! 
up there and nobody the wiser. 

I said nothing to the children, who are 
too young, but thought over my idea all the 
way back to the village. I stopped thinking, 
though, when I saw what a lot was going on 
there. O’Hartigan said there was going to be 
a “rowgatta’’ and it would be a grand sight, 
your honor ! 

““My eye!” cried Blake, “where did all 
the people come from?” for all along the 
shore in front of the hotel was black with 
them. While we had been gone they had 
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run up booths on the harbor’s edge and 
_ they were selling pigs’ feet in them and fruit 
and cakes and all kinds of things to drink. 

“Cheer up, my hearty!” I said to Benbow, 
clapping him on the shoulder, for he still 
seemed droopy; “go and buy a pig’s foot. 
It’ll knock out your headache!”’ 

He could not but smile at this, for both the 
boys think I’m amusing (and even Mr. Kelly 
does sometimes), but he said he didn’t want 
a pig’s foot, or an apple, or a cake, and he 
did n’t care about hearing the lame man play 
the concertina. He hated concertinas, he said, 
and we looked at each other and made big 
eyes, for he is always trying to borrow Blake’s. 

So he went off by himself and sat on the 
hotel wall to watch the dancing, and Nelson, 
ever careful of those younger than himself, 
remarked to Blake that he thought the child 
might be going to have measles and ought to 
be wrapped in hot blankets. 

You would have thought that speaking of 
pigs’ feet might have-made Nelson think of 
his own black and white pig shut up in his 
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wardrobe at the hotel, but it didn’t, and 
thereby hangs a tale, though not the pig’s tail ! 

Mr. Kelly didn’t get back to luncheon, and 
we afterwards found he was in a wax about 
it, fearing (though unjustly) that the “ Ad- 
mirals” would get into trouble in his absence. 
All the boats and boatmen were on our side 
of the water at the “rowgatta,” so he just 
“paced the strand” like the knight in the 
ballad and stayed where he was. 

(I ought to explain that our mother writes 
poetry herself and has read it to us ever since 
we were little. We all three know ’mosz? all 
the sea poems that there are in the world, and 
even Benbow can say the whole of “ Roll on, 
thou deep and dark blue Ocean, — roll !’’) 

Well, the people danced all day long and 
played games, but after luncheon the races 
began. It’s always 

The sea! the sea! the open sea! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free ! 
for Nelson, so you can better believe I was on 
hand to watch the races, and so was Blake. 
There were contests between single-oared and 
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four-oared and eight-oared boats, and the 
people on the shore got so awfully excited 
every race that I thought they’d lose their 
wits. The old men with shillelaghs and the 
old women in shawls, and the bare-legged 
children, would just dance up and down and 
shout things in Irish to the crews, and when 
the winners came in they ’d tumble over each 
other and wade ’way out in the water to meet 
them and kiss and hug them like anything. 

I began to get a little excited myself and 
so did Blake, and we both stood up in an old 
boat that was lying in the sand and sang out 
“Hillihoo ahoo!” as loud as any of them. 
And then they began to get ready a race of 
four boats with thirteen men each, and every- 
body on shore jumped up and down, and 
shouted and waved red handkerchiefs, and 
the dancers came running to see what was up, 
and I felt, all in a minute,as if I must be in 
that race or burst! 

So I just called out “Hillihoo ahoo!” as 
loud as ever I could, and ran and jumped into 
a little boat near the shore and from there to 
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one of the big ones. I was so quick and the 
men were so surprised that they didn’t stop 
me, and I landed plump on the knees of one 
of the bare-backed rowers. 

That would have been right enough, for of 
course he’d have known I came to help him 
win the race, but I just happened to crack my 
head on one of the oar-handles at the same 
time —and I don’t know what happened next. 
Blake says there was a great row, and they 
picked me up out of the bottom of the boat 
and waded inshore with me. 

And all the old women called out, “It’s 
kilt intirely he is, the crathur!” and “ The 
saints bless an’ save us!” and Art McKeown, 
the ferryman, who was there in the crowd, 
carried me up to the hotel. 

Blake says I looked as limp as a rag-doll 
and as gray as putty, and he was pretty well 
frightened. But the moment they opened the 
door of my room to lay me on my sofa, some- 
thing roused me out of my swoon. It was the 
most awful screeching noise I ever heard in 
my life, like letting off an engine-whistle in 
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atin can. “ H-e-e-e-e! Hte-e-e-e ! E-n-E-n-n!” 
it went, and I remembered my pig! 

“Q-pen the ward-robe,”’ I murmured feebly, 
“and take out the pig.” 

The chambermaid (it was the pretty one in 
pink, that I like) cried out, “For the love o’ 
Heaven! Is it a pig ye kape in yer bed- 
room?” and Art McKeown went to the ward- 
robe and pulled him out. 

Art was laughing fit to kill, when the door 
opened and Mr. Kelly came in, looking as 
black as a thunder-cloud, and Benbow at his 
heels, sniffling. 

“ Well, Nelson, what have you been doing 
now ?” he asked, in a patient outside, but hot 
inside, kind of voice. 

I don’t believe I was quite over my knock, 
or I would n’t have answered him in poetry, 
which he thinks we quote too much; but I 
just said, “It’s like ‘In Trafalgar’s Bay,’ 

‘At last the fatal wound, 


Which spread dismay around, 
The hero’s breast receiv’d,’ 


Mr. Kelly.” 
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Mr. Kelly looked at me a minute. “ Nel- 
son, you re the most provoking child I ever 
knew!” he said. (“Child” indeed!) “ Ben- 
bow, stop crying, your brother’s all. right. 
McKeown, take that wretched pig away and 
drown it, or muzzle it!— What did you 
bring a pig up here for? Haven’t you got 
a sty for it at home? Boys, come with me! 
Nelson, you can stay in your room this even- 
ing. If you can reel off verses like that you’re 
not hurt much.” 

And then he went out and shut the door 
hard and I couldn’t explain that it was my 
pig and not McKeown’s. 


CHAPTER III 
KEEPING THE “ NELSON TOUCH ” 


THE next morning Benbow piped all hands 
to breakfast, as usual. He always does this 
with a little silver whistle father gave him, and 
is not a bit like a real boatswain, except in the 
trousers. I could see from my window that 
the breeze was a few points south by west, 
which meant a fair day, so I ran downstairs in 
a hurry, and there was Mr. Kelly in the hall. 

We met as man to man, and he said right 
off, which was square of him, “I think I was 
too severe with you last night, Nelson. It was 
my fault that I left my ‘ Admirals’ alone so 
long, but accidents will happen, you know.” 

“Don’t mention it, Mr. Kelly,” I an- 
swered; “I shan’t think of it again ;” and | 
won't, for I hope I’m a gentleman and a 
sailor. 

Our kind tutor had planned two or three 
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things for the morning, which we were to 
choose from. One was to visit the Atlantic 
Cable Station, and see how they get the news 
from the “ New Island,” as they call our coun- 
try here. O’Hartigan says Valentia is “the 


next parish to America ;” 


and sure enough it 
is, if you look on the chart, and I do a good 
deal, so as to prick out our course and send it 
to father. 

Our faces did n’t light up with hope and joy 
when Mr. Kelly spoke of visiting the Cable Sta- 
tion, so he laughed and said, “I suppose you ’re 
not in the scientific age yet, ‘ Admirals All ;’ 
you prefer something a little more adventur- 
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Ous. 


As for Nelson, 


Like an eagle caged he pined, 
On this dull unchanging shore ; 


so when a row to Dowlass Head with Art Me- 
Keown was mentioned, he could n’t help add- 
ing the other two lines of the verse : — 


Oh! give me the flashing brine, 
The spray and the tempest’s roar. 
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“Come now, boys,” said Mr. Kelly, “Ill 
take you anywhere you like, whether it’s dry 
land or wet sea, but poetry all day I won’t have 
and I tell you so now. If Nelson quotes another 
line I’ll give him a page of Cesar to construe 
and write backwards, before dinner to-night.” 

My word! that was a threat, and I shut up 
my shells like an oyster, you can better be- 
lieve; that is, Ishut them up on poetry, but 
I sung out to the children, “ Look sharp, 
Jackies, and put on your sea-rigs!”’ and we 
swarmed upstairs as fast as we could. 

There are always pea-jackets and sou’wes- 
ters among the slops in our sea-chests, and 
Blake and Benbow were rigged in a jiffy. I 
was a bit longer, for I had some things to put 
on that I’d been working at in secret and 
had n’t tried before. 

When I came downstairs, Mr. Kelly called 
out, “ Hulloa, what a swell!” Blake said, “‘My 
eye!” as he always does, and Benbow opened 
his mouth and stood with it open. 

The things were just only four stars like 
Lord Nelson’s, that I’d cut out of tin and fixed 
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so that I could sew them on my jacket. They 
did shine, though, pretty nearly as well as the 
diamond ones mother wears when she isn’t 
nervous and dresses up. 

“Did the great Admiral wear them outside 
his coat always?” asked Mr. Kelly, in his 
cricketal voice. 

“T don’t know about always,” I answered, 
“but he did a lot; for when people told him 
that wearing them outside in an engagement 
was ‘to make himself a butt for sharpshoot- 
ers, he said: ‘In honor I gained them and 
in honor I will die with them.’ ” 

Mr. Kelly looked cricketal again, but said 
no more, and we ran down to the beach. 

“When did you make up all that stuff?” 
asked Blake in a whisper, as we got into the 
boat. 

“Stuff, yourself!” said Nelson, the color 
mantling his cheek. (I am glad I got that 
expression in at last, for I’ve tried long 
enough.) “Stuff, yourself! Father read it to 
me last winter in that book about the English 
admirals.” 
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“Youre ‘keeping the Nelson touch’ right 
enough to-day, old man,” said Mr. Kelly, look- 
ing over at me when we’d started off, “ and 
I'll allow you to say that one verse of New- 
bolt’s poem, if you like.” 

“T know it!” piped up Benbow (which we 
did n’t half believe, because he’s so little and 
it’s a big poem). 

“Go on, then,” said Mr. Kelly, and he looked 
kind of despairing. “TI wish I could get any- 
thing but poetry into any of your heads.” 

And then Benbow said the verse straight 
off, and he’s got a sweet little voice like a 
girl’s, and a curly head, all yellow like shav- 
ings, and big blue eyes. 

“ Whether their fame centuries long should ring 

They cared not over-much, 
But cared greatly to serve God and the King, 
And keep the Nelson touch.” 

“Good sentiments, McKeown,” said Mr. 
Kelly, when Benbow had finished. 

“They are that, your honor, an’ I’m 
thinkin’ the lad is lucky that’ll larn thim 
words an’ folly ’em.” 
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And then McKeown “bent to his oar” 
and so did Mr. Kelly, for he was helping to 
row. (I wanted to take a hand myself, but, 
as usual, was overruled.) 

It was a jolly trip to Dowlass Head across 
the harbor, and the sea was smooth as glass, 
and the mountains, on the mainland side, blue 
like indigo balls. 

We sang some Deep Sea Chanties on the 
way over, first explaining to Mr. Kelly that 
they weren’t exactly poetry, for they had 
tunes to them. He agreed they couldn’t be 
barred out under the rules, and sang them, 
too, making a fine noise with his deep voice on 

Haul on the bowline, 
The bowline haul. 

And then the cave opened big and dark 
in Dowlass Head, — oh, so big and dark you 
could n’t believe it, and I began to get ex- 
cited! I’d felt it coming for some time, — 
it’s always in the salt air, and Blake and 
Benbow were pretty red in the face, too. 
There was a prime story I’d just read to them 
about a seven-hundred ton ship that drifted 
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into a great cave and could n’t get out again, 
and lay there, steadied by her topmast heads 
pressing against the rocky roof. 

We thought of this and looked at each 
other, but the water was as clear as glass and 
we didn’t see even the skeleton of a ship on 
the sands at the bottom of the cave, and not 
a single sparkle of treasure. 

McKeown rested on his oars and wiped his 
streaming face, and Nelson kept looking down, 
down, into the blue water and wishing he 
could have a good swim. He was quiet ovwt- 
side, but excited inside, for there was lots of 
poetry bottled up in him and he wasn’t al- 
lowed to let it out. He thought about those 
jolly things in the swimming: verses, about 
plunging down into green and glassy gulfs 
and making your way to shells and seaweed 
and returning with your grasp full of such 
tokens, and he thought, too, about the sailors 
Columbus brought back with him and how 
they used to jump overboard every day on the 
homeward voyage and swim alongside. 


Mr. Kelly had lighted a cigarette, and Blake 
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and Benbow were dabbling their hands in 
the water, like girls, a thing Nelson never al- 
lows them to do when he is in command. 
Suddenly the spirit of the old Duke of Thun- 
der (that’s what they called the Admiral in 
Sicily) rose up in the boy, or else it was the 
bottled-up poetry, and he jumped up, tore off 
his jacket and shoes, and leaped over the side 
of the boat. 

No, I don’t think it was right, for the 
boat rocked a good deal and might have up- 
set, and though the crew could all swim, they 
might n’t have relished a ducking. Also, the 
water was cold as ice, which I don’t believe it 
was on Columbus’s voyage and ’t isn’t likely 
those men had tutors with them, shouting 
out, “Come back here, Nelson, instantly ! 
Are you crazy?” 

It was so cold that I began to get a cramp 
and thought I was bound for Davy Jones’s 
locker. I could n’t swim for the boat, though 
I tried, but McKeown rowed it toward me 
and Mr. Kelly took hold of my trousers-band 


and pulled me in. 
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‘This is too much, Nelson,” he said. 
“ You get more reckless every day. Straight 
to your bed you go when we get home and 
stay there till you have time to think whether 
you want to drown your brothers as well as 
yourself — Here, take my coat,” for my teeth 
were chattering with the cold, “wrap your- 
self up in it and don’t open your mouth till 
I give you leave !” 

These were harsh words, though just, and 
Nelson hung his dripping head and was si- 
lent. 

The children pulled long faces, like mon- 
keys with the toothache, and Benbow slipped 
an apple into my hand under cover of Mr. 
Kelly’s coat. It had crumbs of cake stick- 
ing to it and tasted of angle-worms, which 
he keeps in the same pocket, but was some 
comfort to a stricken heart. 

When we reached the other shore Mr. 
Kelly told me to sprint for the hotel as fast 
as I could, so as not to catch cold. I obeyed, 
and as I’d lost my cap somewhere, — I don’t 
know where, — and my shoes and jacket were 
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in the bottom of the boat and my clothes 
all dripping, you can better believe I was a 
show! Blake and Benbow ran, too, and they 
seemed to think it was a great lark (which 
it wasn’t, for me, at least), and as many 
as a dozen little bare-legged gossoons joined 
in the procession, and eight dogs if there was 
one ! 

Nelson’s naturally sweet temper was upset 
by all this tow-row, and I grieve to say that he 
called his brothers “ little sillies”’ and asked 
them what they were grinning at, which he 
afterwards was sorry for. 

Benbow, the tear dimming his eye at his 
brother’s reproof (this isn’t true, of course, 
but I like the way it sounds), carried Nelson’s 
wet clothes to the pink chambermaid and 
Blake brought him up a big glass of hot lem- 
onade. 

Then they pulled down the blinds and left 
the room on tiptoe, and when asked what they 
were up to, and to chuck it, replied they were 
under orders, and shut the door. 

Then I thought of my sins (which is never 
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amusing, it being much nicer to think of other 
people’s), and of how Mr. Kelly might write to 
father that I was giving him trouble and that 
probably now he would n’t take us to the Skel- 
ligs, which was worse than all. 

We’d seen the Great Skellig and the Little 
Skellig far out to sea, all the way coming to 
Cahirceveen, and McKeown had told us what 
wonderful islands they were and of how the sea- 
birds nested there in millions and how when 
you came near the rocky cliffs they flew up into 
the air in great clouds, making hoarse cries 
and flapping their wings with a sound lke 
thunder. 

So, thinking about the rocky cliffs and the 
flapping wings and the hoarse cries I grew so 
low in my mind that I could n’t stand it and 
I started to read. There was a magazine on 
my table, — “ Chambers’s Journal,” that Mr. 
Kelly had sent for because it had something in 
it about “Lord Nelson’s Prize Captures.” It 
was a stunning article and gave me loads of 
ideas. For one thing it said that Nelson car- 
ried with him, when he sailed for the Mediter- 
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ranean in the Victory, two low armchairs cov- 
ered with leather, and that they had deep pock- 
ets on each side where his secretary used to 
stuff the private letters they found on prize- 
ships until they had time to translate them. 
This was a good thought and oh, joy, there 
were two armchairs at one end of my room, 
ugly old things covered with something black 
and slippery, and a stiff, high stool, standing 
between them ! 

I planned to tuck all my letters between the 
backs and the cushions of the armchairs, for 
of course they had no pockets, and being gen- 
erous, I thought I’d tell the children they 
might hide their private papers there, also, — 
that is, if they should ever have any, which 
did n’t seem likely. 

This was more fun than a weasel and I be- 
gan to get excited, but just think how I felt 
when I turned over the leaf and read this : — 

“These chairs, with an ottoman that fits 
between them (now treasured heirlooms in 
the family of Nelson's Secretary) formed, 
when lashed together, a couch on which the 
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hero often slept those brief slumbers for which 
he was so remarkable.” 

Would the great admiral’s namesake make 
himself a couch out of the two old armchairs 
and the stool-thing in his room? Wouldn't 
he, just ? and prudently slipping the bolt of 
the door, he tore into neat strips the extra 
sheet which the pink chambermaid had care- 
lessly left in his room that morning. 

(Of course I looked at it, first, very hard 
and found it had a hole in it near the bottom, 
which showed it was no good and would catch 
your toes.) 

Then I lashed the chairs and the stool to- 
gether so that they would n’t budge even if 
the biggest sea in the world was running, and 
made up the new bed with one of my pillows 
and a sheet and blanket folded in the mid- 
dle. 

Who’d care about being sent to bed, if it 
was to one like Horatio Nelson’s, Viscount 
of the Nile and Duke of Thunder? Not I, 
for certain, nor any other man in the seafar- 
ing line ! 
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Nobody came near me, not even Benbow, 
whose heart is as soft as porridge, so I knew 
I really was in disgrace and felt a little like 
piping my eye. 

But I said to myself, “ Avast, shipmet, 
you did n’t mean to do anything wrong and 
you'll tell them so in the morning,’ and then 
I remembered that the great admiral himself 
fell in the hour of victory, “ though twenty 
French sail had struck their flag ere the day 
was done.” 

Then, when I was getting sleepy, there was 
a knock on my door and the pink chamber- 
maid’s voice said, “ Your supper’s here, sir, 
on the table by the door,” and I heard her feet 
go down the hall and felt lonesome. 

Still, a sailor’s hungry sometimes, even if 
he is in the doldrums, and I unfastened my 
door and took the tray, and the things on it 
were prime. 

There was a little folded piece of paper on 
the tray too, and when I’d eaten everything 
except the dishes, I opened it. I thought it 
was a note from Mr. Kelly, but it proved to 
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be part of a leaf out of one of Blake’s poetry- 
books. 

I shall feel it my duty to swat him when 
I’m out again, first, for abusing his books, 
which mother never allows, and second, for 
cheeking his superior officer. As to that, you 
can judge for yourself, for here’s what the 
paper said : — 

Ah! where is now that boasted valor flown, 
That in the tented field so late was shown ? 


Achilles weeps, great Hector hangs his head, 
And the Black Prince goes whimpering to bed. 


My word! things have come to a pretty 
pass in the service when the mate can send 
the commander a letter like that! I believe 
it was mutiny and I could have “ broken him 
and sent him forward,” but I concluded to let 
the whole thing pass, which is more dignified 
and less trouble. 

Of course I knew Blake only sent it because 
he wanted to “dare” me to get up, but I hope 
I know what’s right and I just printed, big and 
black, on a sheet of paper, Nelson’s famous sig- 
nal and slipped out and pinned it on my door. 
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And when Blake came up to bed, he saw 
the signal flying : — 
‘ENGLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN TO DO 
HIS DUTY” 
and he said afterward it made him feel like a 


sneak, which was quite right and proper, and 
so he ought. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE STEEPLE—JACK 


“ Nelson resolved to thrust his own ships be- 
tween the French and the shore ; his flag-ship 
led the way; and after a terrible fight of 
twelve hours, nine of the French vessels were 
captured and destroyed, two were burned, and 
5000 French seamen were killed or made pris- 
oners.” 


I was up in the window of my room two or 
three days after the Dowlass Head adventure, 
reading aloud to Benbow all that about the 
Battle of the Nile and the great admiral’s 
victory over “ Boney,” when Blake came rush- 
ing in. 

“ Look alive, my hearties!” he cried. “ Mr. 
Kelly says”? — and then he stopped short, — 
“ Who told Benbow he could use my paint- 
ox t 

“ Mr. Kelly says who told Benbow he could 
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use your paint-box?” I mimicked. “Is that 
all he said? Come, bear a hand with your 
yarn, Blake, if youve got one, for I’m giving 
a history lesson. Your paint-box isn’t going 
to get hurt.” 

“ Well, why could n’t he borrow yours?” 
asked Blake, in a niggardly way. 

“T could,” said Benbow, “ but the cobalt’s 
all gone and I’m painting a sea-fight.” 

“Oh, well, then,” said Blake, “fire away, 
but you won’t want to paint much longer, for 
Mr. Kelly says there’s a brig coming in and 
we ’re to go down and see her.” 

We snatched our caps and jumped down- 
stairs two steps at a time. In the hall we met 
the pink chambermaid, who wanted to kiss 
Benbow, as she always does, but he ducked 
under her arms and made a flying leap out 
into the garden. Then we took him between 
us, pinioning him on each side as if we were 
a press-gang, and ran him along the shore, 
Nelson calling, “ Heave ahead, lads; steer a 
straight course for the boat.” 

Mr. Kelly was there before us, and when we 
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came up, all running, he pretended to look 
surprised and said, “ What, ‘ Admirals All,’ 
flying from the foe?” 

“No,” I answered, “only from a kiss, Mr. 
Kelly;”? and I told about the pink chamber- 
maid, and Mr. Kelly laughed, and Art Me 
Keown, who was standing there, laughed too, 
but I don’t believe they would have thought 
it half so funny if it had happened to them. 

Anyway, it’s the first duty of the strong to 
protect the weak, — mother told me that when 
I was little, and my brothers shan’t be kissed 
while I ’m alive to defend them ! 

It was blowing half a gale and the clouds 
were all flying, and the dark blue sea just 
sparkled with sunshine. The brig was under 
whole topsails and a topgallantsail, and as she 
drew nearer her decks were so white and her 
cabin glass glittered so, that she looked like a 
big shining white bird all made out of snow 
and diamonds. 

We could n’t take our eyes off her while 
the crew took in her sails and brought her to 
and dropped her anchor, and when Mr. Kelly 
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said he thought he’d ask permission to take 
us aboard in the afternoon Blake got so red in 
the face that I filled my cap full of sea water 
and poured it over his head. 

This cooled him off a bit, though he was n’t 
as thankful as he ought to have been, and we 
played leap-frog all the way back to the hotel. 

We washed up for luncheon till we were so 
clean it was sickening; but Mr. Kelly, who 
was cricketal, as usual, said when we came 
down that we might spend the time from two 
to three o’clock scrubbing our hands and then 
he’d take us aboard the brig. He had sent a 
note to the captain, he told us, and had re- 
ceived permission. I had intended to wear my 
four stars that I’d been polishing with plate- 
powder the head-waiter gave me, but then it 
occurred to me, in case the captain of the brig 
didn’t happen to have any orders himself, it 
might look like putting on airs for me to use 
mine ; so I left them at home in my sea-chest, 
and they were so beauty-bright that they just 
winked and glittered at me as I shut down 
the lid. 
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The brig was a daisy and no mistake, from 
her mizzentop to her water-line, and we used 
our eyes for all they were worth, while Mc 
Keown rowed us over to her and went on 
about her build and her rigging and how 
finely her cloths were stitched and her sails 
furled. Her captain came to speak to us and 
shook hands with Mr. Kelly, and asked if he 
was in the seafaring line, and were these his 
own lads, and all that. His own lads! I wish 
he could see our father. He’s twice the size 
of Mr. Kelly and could fell him with one blow 
when he’s in good trim. 

We saw everything there was to see on 
deck, and then the captain said did we want to 
go below. And we said we did, of course ; and 
Mr. Kelly said he would read the paper while 
we were gone. So we saw the hold and the 
cargo, and Blake nudged me and whispered 
did I think it was Spanish gold, which I 
did n’t, for it smelled more like salt fish and 
kept a little too long. 

Then we went into the cabin, where a man 
might live as snug as a bug in a rug, and which 
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had a good light and shelves of books and a 
plano. 

And there, on the sofa lay a lovely lady, in 
a white dress with a yellow scarf over her 
shoulders. She had her hair in a long braid 
that fell down to the carpet, and she looked 
like the Maid of Athens or that Spanish 
Ladye in the song that mother sings. You 
know about her ? 

‘‘ Of a comely countenance and fair was she, 
And by birth and heritage of high degree.” 

I made sure she was a captive and that the 
captain had taken her in a hand-to-hand fight 
with a Spanish galleon. I didn’t dare stare 
at her very hard, but for all she was a cap- 
tive there did n’t seem to be any fetters on her 
wrists or her ankles, either. 

She said something we did n’t understand to 
the captain as we went through the cabin, — 
something about was he shipping more able 
seamen, but she might have been dissembling. 
They always dissemble in my books when pr- 
rates get them. Blake told me afterwards that 
he thought what she said might be one of the 
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things captives ask at first, to see if you are 
good men and true before they trust in you, 
but we were n’t sure and we didn’t know the 
countersign, anyway. 

So we had to leave the Maid of Athens on 
the sofa, for I saw at once that I could n’t 
free her by fighting the captain, who was far 
too big, and I felt as if Mr. Kelly would look 
cricketal if I so much as mentioned a lovely 
captive. 

When we reached the deck again the cap- 
tain allowed us all three to climb up the rig- 
ging a little way, and Blake, who is as spry as a 
cat, got up to the cross-trees before Mr. Kelly 
could stop him. He was awfully excited when 
he came down and red in the face, and he 
bragged about it all the way home and said 
he did n’t know but that he’d just as lief be a 
steeple-jack as a sailor. 

Mr. Kelly spoke a ship on the way home 
and sent a letter to father, —at least he put 
it in the post-office, which is the same thing, 
and when we stepped into the hotel hall there 
was one for me from mother. 
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So we swapped yarns in the forecastle’* 
after dinner and I read them mother’s letter, 
which said father and she were better because 
of drinking the waters of Germany, and hoped 
we were good boys and not troubling Mr. 
Kelly, and trusted to be able to have us with 
her soon, and was our ever affectionate mother. 

And then, when Blake began swelling 
about cross-trees again, Mr. Kelly told us of 
a man he knew at college and how he climbed 
up the flag-pole of the City Hall for a wager 
and ate his lunch on the top of it. The head- 
waiter, who is Swiss and a great friend of 
mine, came in to do something that wasn’t 
needed while Mr. Kelly was talking, and he 
hung around doing a lot more things that 
weren’t needed till the story was done, and 
then he said, “If de shentlemen vill allow, 
I vill a tale tell. Mon cousin”? — and then 
he told the biggest yarn about cousins and 
Alpine climbing I ever did hear. It was full 
of glaciers and alpenstocks and avalanches and 
St. Bernard dogs and travelers tying them- 


1 For forecastle, read drawing-room. 
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selves together and men falling down preci- 
pices, and I tell you the guides in his family 
must have been the right sort and up to their 
jobs. 

We were all so jolly that we forgot the time, 
and it was ten o'clock when we turned in. 
The boys’ room opens out of mine, — they 
sleep together, — and I looked at them to see 
if they were all right before I jumped into 
bed myself. (Mother says always to do this, 
because Blake used to walk in his sleep and 
might begin again some time.) 

Little did I think then, —as they always 
say in books, — but I am anticipating, as they 
always say, too. 

It was along in the night some time, and I 
was rolled up like a hedgehog, “ sleeping, ”’ on 
my Nelson couch, “ those brief slumbers for 
which I am so remarkable,” when I dreamed 
I heard Blake calling me. At least I thought 
I dreamed it and I thought I answered, 
“ ulloa, shipmet, what’s wanted?” And then 
I slept some more and heard it again, “ Nelson! 
Nelson!” so loud that I sat up in bed with a 
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ringing in my ears. I was dazed at first, but 
when I got my sea-legs on, I jumped for the 
boys’ room. Benbow was lying quietly in bed, 
fast asleep, but Blake’s place next the wall was 
empty, and my heart stopped stock still and 
shivers went down my back! 

And then I heard the ery again, “ Nelson! 
Nelson!” and it seemed to come from some- 
where out of doors. I ran to look out, and, 
my stars and garters! what should I see but 
Blake in his nightie clinging to the ledge of a 
bay window as much as thirty-five feet above 
the ground. I knew I mustn’t frighten him, 
or he’d let go, so I just called out, “ Wait a 
moment, old chap; I’ll come down.” But how 
was I to get down and how did he get down 
himself? There was no time to call Mr. Kelly, 
for Blake said, kind of weakly, “Hurry, Nel- 
son !”’ | 

There was a fire-escape outside his window 
and I climbed on to that. And then I saw 
that he must have gone along the ledge of 
the mansard roof to the bay window, which 
had a tinned top, and lowered himself from 
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there to the place where he was hanging. How 
he did it I don’t know and in his sleep, too, 
but I just had to follow him! I was scared 
blue, Ill allow, but I thought how much 
worse it would be if I were clinging to the 
yard-arm in a storm at sea, and I called out, 
“T’m coming!” and shinned along. How I 
blessed all the climbing up ropes we’d done 
in training for the sea and all the gymnas- 
tic work father had me take to develop my 
muscles. I reached the top of the bay win- 
dow, held with one hand to the roof, caught 
Blake under the arms and dragged him up 
beside me and then we both sank down ina 
heap. 

By that time there were lights and noises 
in the hotel and Mr. Kelly put his head out of 
my window, with his hair standing on end like 
a feather duster. “Boys!” he called, “ for 
heaven’s sake, where are you?” 

“ Here, sir,” I answered, “and we can’t go 
any farther. I’m sorry, but you'll have to 
get us down with a ladder.” 

Then there was a great how-do-you-do! 
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All the ladies put their heads out of their win- 
dows, and the landlord and the head-waiter 
brought a ladder, and Mr. Kelly ran up and 
carried us down in his arms. We were just 
frozen cold, and our feet and our hands all 
cut and bleeding and our heads swimming, 
and we had to be put in bed like babies. 

Mr. Kelly seemed dumfounded, and he 
shook his head and shook his head and said, 
“ Boys, — Nelson, what will you do next? 
I shall have to take you back to your fa- 
ther.” 

‘“‘Tt was my fault,” Blake called out when 
he got his head clear. “I must have been 
dreaming about all those climbing stories we 
heard after dinner and got out of my window 
somehow, in my sleep. And then I called Nel- 
son, and he rescued me just like the story 
books.” 

“Ts that true, Nelson?” asked Mr. Kelly, 
turning to me. 

“Yes, sir,’ I had to say; “but it wasn’t 
much, and I’m sorry I couldn’t get him down 
without a ladder.” 
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And then Mr. Kelly patted me on the 

shoulder and shook hands, which hurt on ac- 

count of the cuts, and called me a brave lad 

and a lot of stuff, and then Blake and I went 
to sleep. 


CHAPTER V 
“DOGS OF AN ELDER DAY.” 


Ir was a day or two after the adventure of 
the window that Mr. Kelly began to improve 
our minds a little with Irish history, which he 
likes better than anything else in the world. 
We were n’t having regular lessons, you know, 
because these were our holidays, but you can 
do much for the young mind by instructive 
reading, so Mr. Kelly says. 

We didn’t like what he read very much, 
so I got a fine book from the library called 
“Dogs of an Elder Day,” and we had some 
of it every night after we went upstairs, so 
as to take the taste of the Irish history out 
of our mouths. It was all about pirates and 
buccaneers and had this verse in the front: 


‘Such as were those, dogs of an elder day, 
Who sacked the golden ports, 
And those later who dare grapple their prey 
Beneath the harbor ports.” 
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There were prime old fellows in the book, 
Lafitte and Captain Kidd and Sir Henry 
Morgan and Blackbeard and lots of others, 
but the best of them ‘all was Captain Kidd, 
‘as he sailed, as he sailed.” 

“Tet’s make a play out of one of these 
stories,’ I said to Blake one night, “you 
and I and Benbow, and act it down on the 
beach somewhere. There’s a point of rocks 
over there that runs ’way out into the sea, 
and if we went on the other side of it nobody 
could see us.”’ 

“ All right,” said Blake; “ but there aren’t 
enough of us, are there? You and I would 
both want to be pirate chiefs and who’d be 
the crew but Benbow?” 

I looked at Benbow. He was a first-rate 
fellow to play with and would be anything we 
told him, — the Minotaur when I wanted to 
be Theseus, and Pocahontas when I was Cap- 
tain John Smith, and a Redcoat if Blake and 
I were Revolutionary soldiers, and a Saracen 
Knight if I was playing I was Richard the 
Lion-hearted. 
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“T’ll be the crew,” he piped up. “I’d 
like to be Blackbeard, but I s’pose you'll say 
I’m not big enough yet,” and he looked as if 
he wanted to cry. 

“ Well, we shall need more actors, anyway,” 
said Blake. ‘“ What do you say to asking 
that little Dermot — Art McKeown’s boy, 
and Conn O’Hartigan ?” 

“1’m willing,” I answered ; “I want to be 
Captain Kidd, so I’ll make the play out of 
that story.” 

“Qh, I did so want to be Captain Kidd,” 
cried Blake. “ Can’t I, Nelson, this once ? ” 

‘“You shall be next time,” I answered 
generously, “but you could n’t do it first off, 
for I’ve got to make him all up, words and 
all. You shall be Blackbeard, if you like, 
and Conn and Dermot can be the pirate crew 
with Benbow, or else the crews of the ships 
we take.” 

Nelson is an ingenious boy, as all allow, 
and may perhaps lead a literary life when he 
grows up, if he is not a buccaneer. So, with 
a few sheets of paper and a lead pencil, he 
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took an hour after breakfast and made a 
ripping play called “The King’s Ransom.” 

_ It was dead easy work, and he now sees 

that if his parents are reduced to penury he 

will be able, by a few hours’ writing each 

morning, to support them in comfort and 

luxury. 

Dermot and Conn were ready enough to 
play at anything when asked, although they 
had never heard of a buccaneer and had no 
ideas about acting. My own part of Captain 
Kidd was so grand that I had to fix up Blake’s 
costume a good deal to make things even. 
There was an old black fur rug in my room 
that was no good and always moulting, so 
I cut that up for Blake’s beard. It made a 
first-rate one, hung down to his knees and 
had strings to tie it over the ears and around 
the head. Then he divided it up into tails 
and tied each one with a different-colored rib- 
bon, the way Blackbeard used to do, and I 
tell you he would have frightened the crows 
when he put it on and bound a red _ sash 
around his waist. Benbow, although the best 
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little chap that ever stepped in shoe-leather, 
could n’t stand his every-day sailor suit when 
he saw Blake’s rig. 

“JT don’t look a bit like a pirate crew, 
Nelson,” he complained ; “ make me look like 
a pirate crew, Nelson, dear!” 

(He’s the only one I allow to call me 
“dear,” but of course I don’t mind it in 
him, for he’s the littlest.) 

So I whittled him a pistol to stick in his 
belt, out of wood we found on the beach, and 
made him a cutlass out of an old pasteboard 
box cover, and bought him more red flannel, 
like Blake’s, fora sash. I bought a lot of lit- 
tle brass rings in the same store, too, and then 
I took my whole company down on the beach 
and dressed them up. I tied rings to their ears, 
for the pirates in the pictures always wear ear- 
rings, and made them big mustaches with 
burnt cork and stuck gull’s feathers in their 
caps. We tied our trousers around our legs 
_ tight, and Blake made up things like top-boots 
for all of us, out of brown paper, and fastened 
them on outside. 
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Conn and Dermot were quiet and a bit 
frightened, I think, but they did all we told 
them, and they were only to be the crew of 
the prize-ship, anyway, and we intended to 
put them “in the bilboes” as soon as we took 
them prisoners. We showed them the bil- 
boes, which I didn’t know properly how to 
make, but had rigged up out of tin covers, 
and showed them the dungeon around the 
next point of rocks, where we were going to 
throw them when we brought them on shore. 
And we said did they mind, and they said, 
“We do not, sir;”’ so that was all right. 

Blackbeard, of course, always had ships and 
crews of his own, and would have hung at the . 
yard-arm rather than sail under anybody else’s 
orders; but in my play I had him give up his 
own country, whatever it was, and come to 
America to rove the sea with Captain Kidd. 

I was Captain Kidd, as I said, and wore 
the pink chambermaid’s black cape over one 
shoulder and Mr. Kelly’s big felt hat (he was 
out when I borrowed it, but of course would n’t 
mind), and by great good luck there was a 
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false face at the little shop and I bought that. 
I was glad I didn’t have to get anything 
more, for I’d been mighty hard up since I 
bought that pig in the market. 

* The other fellows, all but Blake, were a 
little afraid of me when they saw me with 
the fierce mask and the flapping black hat; 
but they soon got over it, and we did have 
the best fun with that play that we ever had 
_in al] our lives. Nobody came on our side 
of the rocks all the afternoon, so we had 
the place to ourselves and nobody to bother. 
There were two boats lying on the sands, and 
we three boys took one of them and put 
Conn and Dermot in the other. 

And then we pretended to espy them and 
cried, “Sail ho!” and then we commanded 
them to heave to, and when they didn’t we 
opened fire on them. And next we had a 
hand-to-hand engagement and took them 
prisoners and found they had a king’s ransom 
on board ! 

I forgot to say that this was what the play 
was about. The King of Spain had been 
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had sworn to bowstring him unless a mighty 
ransom were sent to the palace within three 
months. The king’s faithful followers (Conn 
and Dermot) were supposed to be sailing to 
Bagdad with the money to ransom him, when 
Captain Kidd, Blackbeard, and the fierce pirate 
crew overpowered them, and it was indeed a 
treasure that they carried, — five hundred and 
fifty thousand milled Spanish dollars, besides 
one thousand quintals of tin, four casks of 
tortoise shell, eight thousand hides in the hair, 
four thousand tanned hides, and a quantity of 
cedar planks. 

The struggle to get the treasure was so fierce 
that all but two of the faithful followers were 
killed, and we wrapped the dead in sailcloth, 
tied cannon balls to their feet and buried them 
in the deep, deep sea while Benbow said a 
prayer. He didn’t know any that fitted ex- 
cept ‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,” he said, 
but we all thought that was as good as you 
could expect, and the followers were Spanish, 
anyway. 
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Then we landed the ransom, making the two 
faithful followers help (and it was indeed a 
terrible task), and buried it in a deep hole in 
the sand under the faint light of the moon. 
And when we had buried it there was silence, 
all but Nelson, who said these words : — 


“They lifted long, they lifted well, 
Ingots of gold, and silver bars, 
And silken plunder from wild, wild wars, 
But where they laid them, no man can tell, 
Though known to a thousand stars.” 


Captain Kidd, so the story goes, always 
left the murdered body of one of his men 
to guard buried treasure, thinking that the 
ghost would keep away intruders until the 
time came to claim it; but as Blake and I 
were needed to put the faithful followers in 
the bilboes and throw them in the rocky dun- 
geon, there was no one left to murder but 
Benbow, and he said he could guard just as 
well alive as dead. 

So we told him to cock his pistol, have his 
cutlass ready, stand right over the treasure 
and guard it with his life; and as we went 
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away, there he stood straight as an arrow, 
with his head up in the air, as proud as 
Punch. 

We saw that if we put the faithful follow- 
ers in irons before we left the shore, they 
could never get to the dungeon; so we asked 
them would they walk there and have the 
irons put on afterwards, and they said they 
would, sir. When we reached the dungeon 
we sat down to talk a while, and Conn and 
Dermot were so ignorant about pirates and 
buccaneers and corsairs that I thought I really 
ought to teach them something. So I yarned 
away and Blake joined too, and in the mid- 
dle of it, along came Conn’s father in his 
jaunting-car and said would we have a ride 
up to the slate-quarries, for he was going 
there on an errand and had no fare. So we 
took off our acting clothes, gave our faces a 
dry rub with our handkerchiefs, scrambled on 
to the car, two on each side, and went off like 
a flash, and —I’m ashamed to tell it, for I’m 
the oldest and it was all my fault — we never 
thought of Benbow, and left the poor little 
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chap all alone, guarding the king’s ransom on 
the beach ! 

I never did such a thing before and I never 
will again in all my life. Of course I was 
awfully excited with my play and my head 
in a whirl, but that doesn’t excuse me, and 
I won’t say it does. There were a lot of 
visitors up at the quarries, and we stayed a 
good while. I’d been up so many times that 
I could explain things and show people around, 
and I did it and never thought of the king’s 
ransom, bad cess to me! as McKeown says. 

Then O’Hartigan got a fare and told Conn 
and Dermot to walk home and put Blake and 
me on the other seat and went rushing down 
to the hotel, for the horse is a high-stepper, 
and no mistake. 

Mr. Kelly stood smoking under the sign 
that has the knight in full armor and “ Mulla- 


Pon it 


har a boo 

‘Here you are, my hearties,” he said, “ and 
with O’Hartigan; that’s right, but where’s 
Benbow ?”’ 


Where’s Benbow? I looked at Blake and 
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he looked at me, and my throat choked and 
I felt as if 1’d swallowed a stone. 

“ Well,’ said Mr. Kelly impatiently, 
“where is the child? Didn’t he go with 
you, O’Hartigan ?” 

“Sure, tis not to-day at all I’ve seen him, 
your honor,” O’Hartigan answered. 

“ He’s down on the beach, guarding the 
king’s ransom, Mr. Kelly,” I managed to say 
then, “and I forgot him.” 

And then I started for the beach on the 
dead run and Mr. Kelly and Blake after me, 
and when we got round the point of rocks, 
frightened to death and all out of breath, 
there lay that good little chap fast asleep on 
the sand and his arm stretched out over the 
buried treasure. It was as much as six 
o’clock and getting dusky, and his cap had 
fallen off and his little curly head looked like 
a yellow flower. He had his pistol in one 
hand and his cutlass in the other, and he 
never woke up nor let go of either one when 
Mr. Kelly took him in his arms and carried 
him home. 
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Mr. Kelly didn’t say a word to me and I 
could n’t have felt meaner if I’d sacked a 
town and killed all the women and children. 
I would n’t have done anything to Benbow for 
worlds, for he’s in my charge, and a pluckier 
chap never stepped, as I’m always saying. 
And here I’d left him all alone on the beach 
for as much as two hours, and he’d gone to 
sleep on the damp sand, which would be bad 
for his sore throats, which he often has. 

Mr. Kelly had the pink chambermaid put 
him to bed when we got him home. He woke 
up kind of dazed when she began to undress 
him, but when he saw me, he stammered sleep- 
ily, “I g-guarded the t-t-treasure all right, 
Nelson ;” and then, for Mr. Kelly had gone 
downstairs, I hugged him, good little chap, 
and cried like a girl. 

And I did n’t need any of those things Mr. 
Kelly said to me after dinner, for I could say 
them myself and worse. 


CHAPTER VI 
A HEART OF OAK 


‘ UnMERCIFUL disaster,” like that Raven 
poem, “followed fast and followed faster” 
next day. Benbow had had a restless night, 
was feared by Mr. Kelly to have a bad throat, 
and was carried off to another room to be 
nursed by the pink chambermaid. When I 
heard that the poor little chap was having 
Irish history read to him in the afternoon, I 
buckled on my sword and set out to rescue 
him, but pausing at the door I heard a good 
deal about Brian Boru and Finn McCool 
and Sitric of the Silken Beard, which seemed 
to be pretty good stuff, so I returned to my 
stronghold. 

The tooth of remorse —I wonder if that 
would n’t be a good name for a play — was 
gnawing at my heart, anyway. Benbow had 
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a bad throat, might have a worse throat, might 
die. Whose fault would it be? Why, Nel- 
son’s, of course. When I thought of that I 
thought of some lines in my favorite song, 
“Tl was in Trafalgar’s Bay :” — 

“‘ Now long enough I ’ve liv’d ! 
In honor’s cause my life was past, 
In honor’s cause [I fall at last, 
For England, home, and beauty.” 

The first two lines fitted my case all right, 
but the third did n’t seem to, for nobody could 
say it was “ honor’s cause” to forget Benbow 
on the wet sand. Mr. Kelly and I had had 
a talk, of course, and he had pointed out to 
me, — well, he had pointed out a good many 
things. I knew he was right and I didn’t 
sulk, but how could I tell that Benbow would 
make a dead silly Casabianca out of himself? 

He didn’t have but one bad day, anyway, 
and was up the next, painting the fight be- 
tween the Constitution and the Java; but Mr. 
Kelly “ pointed out”? more things at break- 
fast, which was rubbing it in. Breakfast is 
his favorite time for preachments, which are 
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often deserved, but do not make bacon and 
eggs taste very good. He said, too, that he 
thought he could n’t shoulder the responsibility 
of taking three such “adventurous youths”’ 
to the Skelligs, which was a crushing blow. 

And then he went to talking about a sail- 
or’s life, which had nothing to do with the 
case, and said he ’d just been reading what 
some old Dr. Johnson said about it. “ Why, 
sir,’ said the old fellow (and he must have 
been a muff), ‘no man will be a sailor who has 
contrivance enough to get himself into jail.” 

Mr. Kelly thought this remark very funny, 
and so did the head-waiter (with whom I 
shall no longer converse), but it hit me in 
a tender spot. It was no thing to quote to a 
boy whose name is Nelson, and who comes of 
a great naval family, though I will not say 
which one, so as not to put on airs. 

There was something in the morning pa- 
per, too, about the brick with the great Ad- 
miral’s initials on it that they keep under a 
glass case at the Paston Grammar School, and 
how it was the result of a schoolboy’s “ lark,” 
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and Nelson never carved the letters at all. 
Mr. Kelly took pains to show me the para- 
graph, —for it was his disagreeable morning, 
—and said, “ Another tale exploded about 
your hero, old chap!” 

Remorse was gnawing me so, and Mr. Kel- 
ly’s lecture was so hard to swallow, and I 
hated that so about the “fake” brick, and 
I was so disappointed about the Skelligs, and 
that old Dr. Johnson’s saying about the sail- 
or’s life made me so hot in the collar, that I 
almost thought I’d give up the world and 
bury myself in the “gude greenwood” like 
the Outlaw Murray in the ballad. The only 
trouble was that Valentia Island was so short 
on greenwoods! Well, why not a cave, then ? 
I said to myself, and the old slate-quarry 
came into my head. 

Art McKeown, the ferryman, had told me 
a good deal about the saints while we were out 
fishing, and there were loads of them that 
forsook the world and went to live in caves. 
There was Saint Blaise, who dwelt in a cave 


on Mount Argus, and had birds that brought 
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him food and four-footed beasts that ran 
errands for him, and there was Saint Cuthbert, 
who hollowed out a cave on an island, and 
Saint Gudwall on another island off the coast 
of Wales. That was a first-class story about 
Saint Gudwall, for when he was obliged to 
leave his cave and fly to the rocks above to 
escape the rush of the tide the fishes all came, 
each with a grain of sand in his mouth, and 
built him a wall to keep the water out. 

And there was Saint Francis, who retreated 
at last to a bare and lonely mountain-top, 
where wild beasts lived and wild birds had 
a home. 

I’m not much of a saint, — at least, Mr. 
Kelly doesn’t think so, — but I did n’t seem 
to care any more about the world just then 
than they did, and I thought I’d like to for- 
sake it for awhile, anyway, and see how it 
felt. 

That queer, dark old quarry-hole near the top 
of the hill in the cliffs of Togher had been in 
my mind ever since we first saw it, and I’d 
been thinking, off and on, when I was n’t too 
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busy, about how a man might lower himself 
into it by a rope and lie there for days, hidden 
from his enemies. It would take a “ heart of 
oak,” like Nelson’s “ gallant seamen ” had, to 
do it, but how can you tell whether your heart 
is oak or not 1f you never do anything that 
has any danger in it? 

“T don’t care much about this life,’ I re- 
marked to Blake darkly one evening, as we 
were getting ready for bed. 

‘What ’s the matter with it?” he answered, 
as spry as a cricket. “I haven’t had so 
much fun in a blue moon as I had with Der- 
mot and Conn this afternoon. I made them 
play shipwrecked sailors landing on a cannibal 
island, and I was Hokey-Pokey-Mummachy- 
Waw- Kitchiko - Kee - Kabala - Kum- Hungry- 
Mungry-Ching-Wing-Wung, you know. I was 
waiting for them with my bow and arrows, 
and I overpowered them, and bound Dermot 
and got him ready for roasting, and” — 

“Peace!” I murmured gloomily. (I’d been 
reading Mr. Kelly’s Pocket Shakespeare.) 
“Peace, boy, I reck not of your idle words,” 
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and I gloomed into bed and gloomed to sleep 
and gloomily got up again in the morning. 

Mr. Kelly was posting his weekly bulletin to 
father when I went downstairs, and it looked 
fatter than usual. I could almost see 
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blazing out through the envelope in big let- 
ters like the head-line of a newspaper, and | 
gloomed into breakfast and refused plum jam 
on my toast. 

Benbow, who was up and about by this 
time, though a little white around the gills, 
whispered to me that there was plenty of the 
jam for a good tuck-in for all of us, and to get 
under way and take my share. I was touched 
by his kind words, but took nothing, for 
what is jam, even plum jam, to a man with 
the “glooms”’ ? 

After breakfast Mr. Kelly asked the chil- 
dren to go over to the mainland with him on 
one of those cheerful visits of his to the grave 
of some Irish king or other. He said he 
thought Nelson would better stay at home and 
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write his letter to his mother, which, he re- 
marked, should have been posted that morn- 
ing. Nelson thought so, too, and Mr. K.’s 
barque soon set sail with colors flying, leaving 
me, like a marooned sailor, alone and deserted 
upon the beach. 

“Now, my heart of oak,” I cried, when 
they went out of sight, “ here’s your chance! 
Hoist your anchor! Make sail and heap it on 
her! Bring her head due south and let her 
go for the Cliffs of Togher!” 

Nelson’s mind has “ untiring activity,” like 
that of the great Admiral’s, so you may be- 
lieve that he had his plans all laid. It was 
lucky, too, that his month’s allowance had 
just been paid, so there was plenty of shot in 
the locker. 

The first thing to be done was to lay in the 
supplies for the trip, and I made a list of these, 
so that nothing should be forgotten. 

1. Traveling rug. 
2. Candles. 

3. Matches. 

4. Grub. 
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. Pistol. 

. Broadsword. 

. Telescope. 

. Map of Great Britain and Ireland. 
. Tin cup. 

10. Life of Nelson (1 vol., paper covers). 

11. Coil of rope. 

I had already borrowed from Mr. Kelly 
and safely laid by, the first, third, seventh, 
and eighth articles; the tenth was my own, and 
articles five and six I had made myself, being 
an ingenious boy, and had painted them neatly, 
so that they looked like real. 

I had to buy, then, candles, rope, a tin cup, 
and something to eat, and I hurried off to the 
little shop where I’d found my false face for 
Captain Kidd. The fat old woman that kept 
the shop thought I was going on a picnic, and 


Oo on oS OO 


made me up a package of cheese and biscuit, 
and threw in an “ilegant” pig’s foot, saying 
’t was a pleasure intirely to wait on such a 
foine lad. 

She sold me a tin cup, too, and candles, 
though she must have been puzzled to know 
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what I wanted of them; but she kept no rope, 
—I must go to the ship-chandler’s for it. The 
ship-chandler’s was n’t far away, up in a back 
street, and, my eye! as Blake says, I’d like 
to keep a shop like that! There was every- 
thing in it that a man could want, quadrants 
and sextants and compasses and telescopes 
and ropes and sail-cloth and chronometers and 
belaying pins and anchors, and outside was 
a lovely wooden lady painted all glittering 
gold, with her wavy hair hanging down and 
her hand shading her eyes, and she was just 
sold for the figure-head of a vessel, and her 
name was “The Sight o’ Land.” 

Oh, how I loved her, — the dear gine 
thing! I never did steal anything yet, but I’d 
like to have caught “The Sight o’ Land” 
right up in my arms and carried her away 
to my cave. That would n’t have been much 
like a saint, would it? but it would have been 
just in the pirate line, and I think I’m more 
suited to piracy, anyway, than I am to the 
other thing. 

I bought fifty feet of good new rope, and 
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the ship-chandler, luckily, did n’t ask me what 
I was going to do with it. What I really 
wanted to do was to make a lasso out of it, 
throw it around “The Sight o’ Land” and 
drag her away, for I learned how to throw a 
lasso pretty well the winter we were in Cali- 
fornia. But I knew it was n’t right, so I 
just looked the other way, buttoned up my 
jacket tight to crush down my swelling heart, 
and ran off with the rope. (I had paid for 
it, of course.) 

Well, when I was in my own room I made 
the rope, the “ Life of Nelson,” the map of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the small spy-glass, 
the grub, the tin cup, the matches, and the 
candles into a shipshape bundle, fastened it 
with strings, and rolled it up tight in the 
traveling rug. Iam handy with strings and 
knots, of course, as every sailor-man ought to 
be; so I rigged two leather straps around all, 
and fixed them so that I could carry my bun- 
dle over my shoulders, like a knapsack. 

Then I girded on my broadsword and pis- 
tol, concealing them under my pea-jacket, and 
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crying, “For England, Home, and Beauty!” 
dashed into the thickest of the fight. (I did 
n’t really do this, you know; only opened my 
bedroom door and was going downstairs when 
I happened to think I ought to leave a mes- 
sage for Mr. Kelly and the children.) 

But how was I to do this? If I said in 
plain writing : — 


“L have gone bo bea taint os 
a puvate tr the old guatty-tole 


tn the Ali of Fog het, ig 


why should I not be pursued and discovered ? 
I might leave a poem on: Mr. Kelly’s dress- 
ing-table, — I am rather a dab at poems, and 
you can say a lot in them that nobody under- 
stands but yourself, and that even you could n’t 
explain next day. 
I dashed off a few lines like these : — 


“Of this proud world I take my leave, 
I care not here to stay. 
Tutor and brothers, do not grieve ; 
I will return some day.” 
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That was mysterious enough, to be sure, 
but rather gave the idea that I was going to 
be away for years, like Hardyknute in the 
ballad, which I did n’t intend. 

And then a good thought came to me. 
Why shouldn’t I make up a picture-letter 
like those Mr. Kelly told us about that the 
Indians used to make? Hurrah! I would! 

I had time enough and to spare before Mr. 
Kelly and the boys could come back, so I sat 
down on my Nelson couch and made up a 
ripping picture-letter. I’m pretty good at 
drawing, so the pictures were O. K. first time 
I made them, and when I had them copied 
fair on a big piece of paper they were fine 
and no mistake. 

I thought what fun the boys and Mr. 
Kelly would have in reading it, and how Mr. 
Kelly would say, ‘ Nelson is a clever lad, in- 
deed ; I have n’t valued him half enough.” 

And then I thought where should I put 
the letter, — not in too likely a place, and yet 
not in a place where it would lie and mould 
for centuries. 
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I was sitting on my Nelson couch, you 
know, and while I reflected I was pushing 
my hand up and down on the slippery cloth 
between the cushion and the back of one of 
the chairs. Suddenly an idea came to me like 
a flash of lightning! Why not tuck the pic- 
ture-letter there, just as Lord Nelson used to 
do with the private letters he found on prize- 
ships ? 

It saysin my “Life of Nelson” that one 
of his “ favorite axioms’ was, “ At sea much 
” Here was the time 
to try it; so I tucked the folded paper down 
in the back of the chair at the foot of the 
couch, but not to trust too much to chance, 


must be left to chance. 


I left a little corner sticking out above the 
eounterpane. 

Then I threw on my pea-jacket again, 
strapped my knapsack on my back, pulled 
my sou’wester over my eyes, and murmuring, 
“ Hist, my livelies, or all is discovered!” I 
stole from the room. 


CHAPTER VII 
‘POOR TOM BOWLING ” 


I roox the back streets after I left the hotel, 
for though I wasn’t doing anything wrong, 
—at least I thought I wasn’t then, — or if 
I didn’t really think so I almost thought so, 
or, —well, I’m not sure what I did think, but 
at any rate I took the back streets. 

There was the promise of a gale in the 
windward sky as I climbed the cliffs toward 
the slate-quarry, and a few drops of rain fell. 
There were no visitors about and no jaunting- 
cars whooshing up and down, and by skill- 
ful generalship and watching my chance I 
managed to slip across the road and around 
toward the back of the cliff, when the work- 
men were not looking. There I sat down, 
wiped my streaming brow, for the knapsack 
was heavy, and thought out my plan of attack. 
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It was already afternoon, for Mr. Kelly and 
the children had n’t come back for luncheon, 
and I hadn’t stopped for any, thinking I 
would take a snack in my cave. I decided to 
wait until almost dusk before I retired from 
the world, so that I would not be discovered, 
and to put in the time reading my “ Life of 
Nelson”’ and studying the sea-line of Great 
Britain and Ireland on the map I had brought, 
in case I ever had to navigate a vessel around 
the coast. I found a few shamrocks while I 
was studying, and pressed them in my book to 
send to mother for good luck, and also snatched 
a few winks of sleep, as all great commanders 
have ever done on the eve of battle. 

When I awoke I looked at my watch and 
saw it was five o’clock, which I would have 
known anyway, for I was an-hungered, as the 
Bible says. I climbed up the cliff, crawling 
cautiously on my hands and knees the last 
part of the way, and peeped over the top. 
The opening to my cave showed dark against 
the ferns about twenty feet below, I should 
say, and far below that again was the great, 
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yawning black mouth of the quarry now in 
use. It seemed almost certain that the work- 
men would n’t see me from away down there, 
unless I made a tremendous row; so I took 
out my rope, tied knots in it at equal distances 
to hold on to while I lowered myself, measured 
off the right length to reach the floor of the 
cave, and made the other end fast around a 
great block of slate on the top of the cliff. I 
am tall for my age and strong, but I could n’t 
move the block, no matter how I pushed, so I 
knew it was safe to trust myself to it. 

It was almost dark by this time, so I packed 
up my bundle again, strapped it over my 
shoulders, tested the rope once more to see if 
it was firm, and began to climb down, hand 
over hand. That was easy enough, — even 
Benbow can do that, — but I’d never tried it 
up so high, and when I happened to give one 
look down and saw the piles of black slate 
there below and thought how it would hurt to 
fall on them, it made me dizzy, and I had to 
shut my eyes and swing for a while. 

I got my nerve back in a moment, though, 
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and lowered myself a little further, till I was 
even with the floor of the cave, and then, let- 
ting go with one hand and grabbing hold of 
a slab of slate that stuck out at one side of 
the opening, I managed to pull myself in. 

Hurrah! There I was high and dry, — 
well, not so very dry, but high enough, any- 
way. I thought of the sea song about “ Poor 
Tom Bowling :” — 

“ Faithful below he did his duty, 
And now he’s gone aloft.” 

That was just like me, about the duty part, 
—at least, a good deal like me,—and any- 
way I was as much aloft as ever he was. 

It was rather dark in the cave, and there 
seemed to be a lot of water in it that shone 
light-green in the twilight. I hadn’t any 
lead to cast, so I could n’t tell just how deep 
it was, but it wasn’t the color anybody likes 
to dive in, and I thought I would n’t try that 
way of finding out the depth. 

I unstrapped my knapsack and rather 
wished I had some faithful followers with me. 
The wind began to howl outside, and the 
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scene was not as lively as I could have wished. 
Faithful followers are always a help when 
you leave the world; they seek wood for the 
fire, and spread the board, and lay down their 
cloaks for their lord to sleep on, and then 
they gather around and sing old songs and 
are gay. 

You can’t be very gay by your lonely, es- 
pecially in a wet cave at night, but I didn’t 
like the feel of that thought, and decided I’d 
better have some supper. I struck a match, 
lighted a candle, and found a bang-up place 
to set it,on a splinter of slate. Then I 
lighted another and stuck it on another splin- 
ter, and the cave glittered quite like a ban- 
quet hall. The ferns—it was full of ferns 
—looked like a lovely green carpet, though 
cold to touch and smelling a little froggy. 
The wind was howling so very much by this 
time that I thought I’d have my supper right 
off and then make all taut for the night; so 
I sat down on the rug, unpacked the grub, 
ate a lot of the cheese and biscuit, and not 
seeming to have enough even then, tried the 
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pig’s foot, which really was “ilegant,” just 
as the old woman said. I should have liked 
to wash the rustic meal down with a draught 
of sparkling spring water, as they always do 
in books, but the water in the cave didn’t 
sparkle, and I thought perhaps was too green 
to be really healthy. 

I then stepped to the mouth of the cave just 
to look at the weather and to cast my eye 
aloft for the rope, in case, for any reason, | 
should wish to climb up again and take the 
air. 

I didn’t wish to do any such thing just 
then, of course, but a good sailor is always 
prepared for the unexpected, so the “ Life of 
Nelson”’ says. 

There’s two lines in that poem about “ Ad- 
mirals All” that go like this : — 


‘“‘He clapped the glass to his sightless eye, 
And ‘I’m 1if I see it!’ he said.” 


1 Word omitted here which mother says might perhaps be 
excused in a grown-up admiral in the heat of action, but is 
very wrong for anybody, and could never be used by a boy, 
though the oldest of three brothers and of a great naval 
family. 
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Well, I wasn’t as prepared for the un- 
expected as I ought to have been, and I, too, 
had to say, just like the great Admiral, “I’m 
dashed if I see it,” meaning the rope, for if 
you'll believe me, it was n’t there ! 

My heart first came up in my mouth, then 
jumped down, — not into my boots, which I 
do not wear, but into the soles of my laced 
shoes. I distinctly felt my hair rise up on 
my head, too, and my blood run cold in my 
velns. 

Where had the rope gone? 

Who had pulled it up? 

Had I an enemy lurking outside ? 

Should I perish miserably in the cave, 
food being scarce and water of an unhealthy 
green ? 

These questions telegraphed themselves 
through my brain and received no answer. 
I stood holding on to the side of the cave 
mouth, staring into the darkness, which was 
now quite black, and hearing the howling of 
the wind, which was much louder and howlier 
than either proper or necessary. 
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I will not say I was frightened, but I was 
far from comfy in my mind. After all, 
though, as father says, it isn’t being afraid 
that counts, but what you do when you’re 
afraid. So I swallowed hard, made my heart 
come up out of my shoes and go to work, and 
decided that a little looking around after that 
rope would do no harm. 

I took a candle in my trembling hand, — 
(This isn’t story-book talk; it really was 
trembling, and it was quite interesting to see 
it shake), I took a candle in my trembling 
hand and Jeaned out to see what I could see. 

“There are many things that the ordinary 
mind discards as being totally unworthy of 
notice,’ so my “Life of Nelson” says, 
“which that great man seized upon at once.” 
It is so with me, too; I seize on things at 
once; and I hadn’t looked around long and 
moved my candle about, before I saw that 
rope away to one side and above the opening 
and caught around a piece of rock. 

All was clear! That howly wind had 
blown the rope out of place and no wonder. 
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“That’s one on you, Nelson,” I said to my- 
self. “If you’d coiled down your ropes and 
made all snug like a handy sailor-man before 
you had your supper, you would n’t have spent 
the night in this damp old cave.’ 

You see I was calling it a damp old cave 
by this time, whereas before it had been a 
blest retreat and a stronghold and all kinds of 
fine things; but then I’d already found out 
that “ retiring from the world” isn’t what it’s 
cracked up to be. All the banished people 
seemed to be having the best kind of a time 
in the Forest of Arden in that Shakespeare 
play mother took me to see, but I noticed 
the very last man-jack of them went back to 
the world as soon as he got a chance, except- 
ing that melancholy chap, and I expect they 
did n’t un-banish him, because they were so 
tired of hearing him talk. 

I tell you, you may say what you like, but 
the world is mighty handy to have around on 
a dark night and about supper time. 

I drew in my head from the cave mouth, 


lighted my candle, which the howly wind had 
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blown out, and faced the music. I’d got to 
stay there all night, for probably my picture- 
letter would n’t be found quite so soon, and if 
it was, they might n’t be able to rescue me in 
the dark. 

I thought of my favorite verse in “ Ad- 
mirals All: ’? — 

‘‘Splinters were flying above, below, 
When Nelson sailed the Sound ; 


‘Mark you, I would n’t be elsewhere now,’ 
Said he, ‘for a thousand pound.’ ” 


Well, of course, it’s different the way you 
feel in a dangerous sea-fight, with shot and 
shell and the huzzas of the victors and things 
flying around you, from the way you feel in 
a dangerous sea-cave, alone and at night. 
I’d have been “elsewhere ” for a good deal 
less than “a thousand pound,” even for the 
rest of my month’s allowance, which was 
pretty small. But I wasn’t “ elsewhere,” and 
when you’re not, you’re not, you know, 
and you have to make the best of it. 

I lighted more candles and stuck them 
around, which did n’t improve things much, 
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for it showed more cave, and more cave, and 
still more cave, shining very black and wet in 
the distance, and loads more pale-green water, 
and loads more ferns, very nice to look at 
and froggy smelling, as before. 

I remembered that the great Admiral 
“passed away in the arms of his chaplain 
and secretary in the cockpit of the Victory.” 
The cave was enough like a cockpit, and | 
would n’t have minded “ passing away,’ — it 
always sounds like poetry and rather nice, but 
I had no arms to do it in, and here, — but 
the children must never know, “ th’ unbidden 
tear”’ really did “start to my eye.” It never 
got there, though, you can better believe, for 
I stopped it on the way and turned it back. 
Fancy a pirate or an outlaw sitting sniveling 
in a cave ! 

I wondered what I’d do to amuse myself 
till it was time to sling my hammock, or in 
other words roll up in the traveling rug. 

Some of the outlaws, — the musical ones, I 
suppose, — “harped in the greenwood” and 
I might sing, though I can’t say I felt much 
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like it. Suppose I sung the front part of 
“T'was in Trafalgar’s Bay,’ — that about 
the death of Nelson. If no birds came to 
bring me food and no four-footed beasts to 
run my errands, and I died in the cave, the 
first two lines of the song would be tip-top to 
carve on my tombstone : — 


“O’er Nelson’s tomb, with silent grief oppress’d 
Britannia mourns her hero, now at rest.” 


Change Britannia to America and there you 
are, you see. 

That piece in the magazine about “ Lord 
Nelson’s Prize Captures” said he had six 
pall-bearers at his funeral, and each of them 
had a gold mourning ring given to him with 
the Nelson arms in enamel and two inscrip- 
tions, one inside the ring and one outside: 
“Lost to his Country,” and “Palmam qui 
meruit ferat.” 

I planned out I’d make a will, if I died in 
the cave, and have mourning rings ordered for 
Blake and Benbow and father and mother. 
They might have “ Lost to his Family” on 
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them, but no Latin. It’s bad enough to 
mourn, without having to look at Latin while 
you do it. 

These were creepy thoughts, and the candles 
began to burn low. I jumped up to light 
some more and to snatch a hasty lunch before 
turning in, when an awful splash sounded far 
back in the cave. 

“ What on earth is that?”’ I said to my- 
self. “Is somebody else here, and has he 
fallen in somewhere?” 

“ Halloo, there!” I called, but there was 
no answer. Perhaps a piece of slate fell off, 
I thought; there can’t be any one here but 
me, and I wouldn’t be if I could help it. 
How would he get in, anyway ? 

So saying’, I lighted all the rest of the can- 
dles, stuck them around on convenient splin- 
ters of slate, said my prayers, which felt good 
and comforting, especially that part about 
“ deliver us from evil,” rolled myself up in my 
traveling rug, put my head on the “ Life of 
Nelson” and the map of Great Britain and 
Ireland, laid the spy-glass and the broadsword 
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and pistol by my side, and began to try going 
to sleep. 

It wasn’t easy, owing to the slate being 
cold and hard, the wind still making a fearful 
racket outside, the candles—so many of 
them —being rather glaring, and then not 
feeling quite certain what might be in the end 
of the cave where the splash was. 

I was worried, too, about Blake and Ben- 
bow, who might get into trouble in my ab- 
sence, and I was almost sure Mr. Kelly 
wouldn’t approve of my retirmg from the 
world. 

Still, I did go to sleep. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE “ROUND ROBIN” 


Brrore I tell how I was rescued at dead of 
night from the dark and horrible cave, I want 
to copy down the picture-letter, so that you 
can see whether it wasn’t just as clear as a 
window-pane, and might have been understood 
by anybody, if he had only tried a little bit. 
It was well that the “ fate of nations” did n’t 
hang on it, like on some of the great Ad- 
miral’s dispatches. Suppose it had lain and 
mouldered for years in the Nelson couch! 
Where should I be now, in that case? I 
said so to Blake when all was over, and he 
sang out, “Just where you are, my hearty,” 
which is true enough, as it turned out. 


This is an exact copy of 
Nelson’s famous Picture-letter, 
which nobody understood 
but himself. 
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anf 


Duke of Thunder. 


This is the key to the same, though not 
needed, in LV.’s opinion. 
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a. Weather-vane, pointing in direction of 
cave. 

b. Nelson in sou’wester and pea-jacket. 

b* Leather strap across shoulder, showing 

how Nelson carried his traps. 

. Map of Great Britain and Ireland. 

. Life of Nelson. (1 vol., paper covers.) 

. Matches. 

. Candles. 

Rope. 

. Traveling rug. 

. Pistol made by Nelson. 

Broadsword made by Nelson. 

Spy-glass. 

Tin cup. 

. Biscuits. 

. Cheese. 

. Pig’s foot. 


PSO be, eee See as Se aS 


. Slate quarry and old quarry-hole. 


This is Mr. Kelly’s key to same, which I am 
going to preserve with my own and show, with 
the picture-letter, to a friend of father’s at 
home, who knows all about such things. 
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Mr. Kelly's key. (And silly enough it is, 
and the pictures don’t look a bit like what he 
Says. ) 

a. Arrow marked N. W., or Nelson’s 
Work. 

6. Knave of Hearts. 

6* Not noticed at all, though important. 

c. Jack boot and piece cut out of same, 
probably by Nelson’s prowess. 

d. Gravestone. 

e. Cake of soap. 

jf. Fence posts, splintered at top. 

g. Snake, with head cut off, probably by 
the great Nelson. 

h. Shawl strap and rug. 

2. Pistol of antique pattern. 

j. Shillelagh. 

k. Japanese umbrella, folded. 

. Cup. 

m. Dice. 

n. Rock of Gibraltar. 

o. Trunk of old tree. 

p. Old-fashioned Dutch oven, after using 
the Nelson Hair Restorer. 
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You see he only made out three pictures, 
and his last guess was too silly! The chil- 
dren didn’t do much better, though more 
used to picture-writing, which we’ve often 
tried at home. 

Blake told me after I was rescued that I’d 
better have a private secretary, like Lord 
Nelson’s, to translate my letters when they 
were important; and Benbow, thinking a sec- 
retary was a piece of furniture, said it would 
be rather big and troublesome to carry around 
if a man traveled much. 

Well, never mind! I’ve been about 
enough already to know that nobody ever 
thinks an artist amounts to much till he’s 
been dead a good while. I am still altve, 
you see, though there were times in that cave, 
— but I’d better spin my yarn at once and 
tell how everything happened. 

Mr. Kelly and the children came home 
about three o’clock, it seems, having been de- 
tained over on the mainland longer than they 
expected. When they reached the hotel I 
was n’t there, of course, but Mr. Kelly sup- 
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posed I was with O’Hartigan somewhere, and 
after telling Blake and Benbow not to go out 
of sight of his window, he went to his room 
to write down all he’d learned about the 
Irish kings that morning. 

It was time to get ready for dinner when 
Blake knocked at his door and said, “ Nelson ’s 
not come home, Mr. Kelly. Where do you 
spose he is?” 

“Oh, he’s all right,’ said Mr. Kelly. 
“He “ll turn up when he’s hungry, you may 
be sure. Go and dress, you and Benbow, and 
if Nelson is n’t here when dinner’s ready, II] 
look him up.” 

The same head-waiter I’ve spoken of bee 
fore (with whom I am no longer on good terms 
on account of his making fun of the sailor’s 
life) — that same stupid head-waiter came up- 
stairs pretty soon and said, “ Dinner is sairve’, 
sair.”’” 

“ Very well,’ said Mr. Kelly. “Has Master 
Nelson come in?” 

“No, sair,” said Stupid, “an’ ’e vas not 
"ere to lonch, sair.”’ 
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“Oh, where is my Nelson gone?” whin- 
pered Benbow, ready to cry. 

“Go and get your dinner, boys!” Mr. 
Kelly ordered. “T’ll find out in a minute 
where your brother is. He can’t go very far 
in an island the size of this one, and he’ll be 
making for home as soon as he sees it growing 
dark.” 

(Little he knew how dark it was in the cave 
that minute, but of this, more anon !) 

The boys told me afterwards they could n’t 
eat a morsel, though there was jelly and roast 
chicken and jolly pink ices for dessert. 

- (Think of me in the cave just then, with dry 
biscuits and a pig’s foot for my repast!) 

Mr. Kelly told the children to stay at the 
table until he came, and they did, though they 
were sure he’d never find me, and they knew 
well enough they ’d had more experience than 
he ever had in getting up search parties. 

(We were always playing lost child and 
search parties at grandmother’s on the plan- 
tation.) 

At last Mr. Kelly came in, and he said no- 
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body about the hotel had seen Nelson since 
morning, and he said he was n’t hungry, and 
would go and find out whether O’ Hartigan 
had seen him, or driven him anywhere. 

“ And McKeown, too, sir,” Benbow piped 
up. 
“And McKeown, too, my boy,” said Mr. 
Kelly, “and youand Blake had better go to bed, 
for you can’t help, and it’s all right, anyway.” 

Bed indeed! What an idea ! 

Benbow told me afterward, and I think it 
was awfully clever in the little chap, that he 
remembered. just then the story I ’d told him 
about old Admiral Benbow, and how he 
could n’t lie still in his bunk after he had lost 
his leg in an engagement. The old sea-dog 
said he must be on deck in a basket “ to direct 
and animate the fight,” and so little Benbow 
thought he ought to be. 

How could he go to bed, he said, when he 
had lost his brother, which is much more and 
worse than losing a leg or so? 

Mr. Kelly was firm, however, about sending 
the boys upstairs, even if they didn’t go to 
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bed, and they went, though Blake could hardly 
bear it and Benbow cried. They went into my 
room and sat down on my Nelson couch, and 
were very sad and unhappy and frightened. 

‘Oh, how I wish father were here!” said 
Blake. “ He’d find Nelson ina minute.” 

‘Oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, dear!” sobbed 
Benbow at this, and he flopped down flat on 
my couch, Blake says, and howled and dug 
his hands down in behind the cushions. 

(Poor little chap; nobody could blame him. 
You know he’s very little and awfully fond 
of me.) 

And after he’d cried a lot, and Blake had 
patted him on the back and said to cheer up, 
and I’d soon come home and all that, the lit- 
tle chap felt something under his fingers, and 
he pulled, and pulled out my picture-letter ! 

(Now you would have thought that all 
would have been discovered, but it happened 
far different !) 

They saw plain enough it was a picture- 
letter, and they knew I wrote it, because it was 


signed “ Duke of Thunder,” but they could n’t 
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seem to make anything sensible out of it, they 
said. Benbow wiped his eyes and sat up beside 
Blake on my couch, and they made out that a 
boy was going somewhere in the direction of 
the arrow, and they thought the other pictures 
were things he saw on the way, maybe. 

They didn’t know what any of them were, 
they said, except the traveling rug, the cup, and 
the pistol, though they thought, just like Mr. 
Kelly, that there were snakes in the story. 

Mr. Kelly ran up by and by to see if the chil- 
dren were all right and to say Nelson had n’t 
come, and not to worry, and they ’d better go 
to bed, really. They did n’t think to show him 
the picture-letter, which might have cleared 
up everything, although this is not certain, 
owing to Mr. Kelly’s not being much of an 
artist. 

He told the boys he had seen O’Hartigan, 
who knew nothing about me, and had found 
that McKeown was out fishing. He had sent 
for him, and perhaps would bring back news 
before long. 


In the meantime things were happening in 
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this way. McKeown was out in his boat, — 
had been out since late afternoon ; and toward 
dusk he began to see strange lights glimmer 
up in the cliffs of Togher. McKeown is a 
“ fairy-man,” as they say in Ireland ; that is, 
he knows all about the fairies; the charms 
against them, you know, and the ways to cure 
a sickness they ’ve brought on and all that. 

He told me once it was a bad thing to be 
throwing out dirty water an’ niver be saying, 
«©é Take care of the wather!’ "T'was as lke 
as not the Good People would be passing, an’ 
twas they would be foine an’ angry if the 
dirty wather fell on thim and then,’ — well, 
the idea was that nobody could tell what 
they ’d do if you vexed them too far. 

So when McKeown saw the lights on the 
cliff, he thought of the Good People first, and 
he said to himself, ’t was the merrows (sea- 
fairies) jist, an’ belike they was shakin’ a fut up 
beyant, where ’t was foine an’ dry for a dance. 

There was a strong wind blowing and a 
high sea running that night, as I said, but 
by and by the man Mr. Kelly sent, found 
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McKeown, and when the old fellow learned 
that Nelson was lost, he thought of the lights 
and of the old quarry-hole, and he rowed in 
shore and ran to the hotel as fast as he could. 

Mr. Kelly was just sending off another man 
to “ Glanleam”’ to inquire if I’d been seen 
there that afternoon, but when McKeown 
told him about the lights in the old quarry- 
hole, he brought down his fist with a bang on 
the stone wall and exclaimed, “If there’s any- 
body in that hole, it’s Nelson, I’ll stake my 
life on it!” 

(I don’t know why he said that, for I’m 
generally very prudent, but grown people are 
cricketal.) 

So he and McKeown and another man 
tumbled on to O’Hartigan’s car, which was 
waiting there, and whisked off to the cliffs, and 
here comes in my part of the story. 

I was fast asleep in my traveling rug when 
somebody in my dreams shouted very loud, 
‘“ Hulloa, down there!” Feeling sure it was 
nothing but a dream-shout, I didn’t answer 
and went right on sleeping, but the shout 
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came again, and so loud it woke me, — “ Hul- 
loa, down there!” 

When I opened my eyes I thought for a min- 
ute I was at a Christmas party and those were 
the lights of the tree, for the candles were still 
burning. Then I saw the black, shining walls 
of the cave and knew it was the old quarry, 
and I answered quite bold and loud, in my sea- 
faring voice, “ Hulloa, hulloa, who are you?” 

“ Hulloa, Nelson, are you there?’ came 
back in Mr. Kelly’s voice, and you’d be sur- 
prised to know how good it sounded ! 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” I answered, “ but I can’t get 
up, for the wind has blown the rope away and 
caught it round a piece of slate.” 

“ All right!” he shouted. “Keep quiet 
and don’t go too near the mouth of the hole, 
and well rig something up here and lower it 
down to you.” 

And then I heard talking, though it was too 
far off to know what was said, and I sat quiet, 
with my heart beating, and it was very still in 
the cave. 

It was so still that I had time to think, and 
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to make up my mind that my adventure had 
made considerable trouble for Mr. Kelly and 
hadn’t done me much good. And then I 
thought that “retiring from the world’’ is 
probably better for saints who are all grown 
up and have no relations to worry about them 
than it is for boys, no matter how wise and 
old for their years. 

So, feeling very much down on my luck, I 
made the matches, the pistol, the broadsword, 
the spy-glass, the tin cup, the map of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the “Life of Nel- 
son’ into a neat parcel, rolled it in the rug, 
put the leather strap around it, and slung it 
over my shoulders. The candles were nearly 
gone by this time, the grub eaten up, and the 
rope out of reach. 

Then, having cleared my decks for action, I 
waited, and the time seemed long, long as a 
Latin exercise. 

Presently Mr. Kelly shouted again, “ Hul- 
loa, Nelson!” 

“ Hulloa, sir,”’ I answered. 


“ McKeown has rigged up a kind of chair 
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out of ropes and will lower it down to you, ’’ he 
called. “ Pull it in when it gets near enough 
and don’t lean too far out. Be careful! Sit 
down on the rope seat, hold hard, and we’ll 
pull you up. Don’t be frightened! It’s per- 
fectly safe.” 

Frightened! Me! How did he think I ever 
got down there if I was frightened? But I 
did n’t answer, being lower and lower still in 
my mind, and when the rope chair came slip- 
ping down and bumping against the rocks, I 
pulled it in. 

“ All right, Mr. Kelly,” I called; “wait a 
jiffy!” 

And then I placed the seat carefully on the 
edge of the cave, sat down in it, held tight 
to the two ropes and shouted, “ Hulloa, up 
there! Haul in!” 

And they did haul in, though quite uneven, 
my left leg hanging down a foot lower than my 
right. It was dark on top of the cliff, but not 
too dark to see that Mr. Kelly was white and 
tired and worried. I wriggled right out of the 
rope seat as soon as I saw him, and there was 
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something so choky in my throat that I could 
hardly speak. I did manage it, though I didn’t 
have much breath, and I said, “Thank you, — 
Mr. Kelly, — very much, — for my rescue. | 
think — it was wrong of me — to come to this 
cave. I see it now and I’m sorry.” 

Mr. Kelly sighed a little and wiped his 
forehead. “I wish you’d be sorry beforehand 
for some of these pranks of yours, Nelson,” he 
said. “You'll get into a place some day that 
you can’t get out of, unless you learn wisdom. 
This was a dangerous trick to play, even by 
day, and if it had n’t been for McKeown here, 
I don’t know how long you’d have had to 
stay in the cave.” 

Then I shook hands with McKeown and 
thanked him, and Mr. Kelly gave him ten 
shillings, which of course I shall save up and 
repay out of my allowance, for I hope I know 
what’s right, if I am an adventurer. 

Then we all started for the car, only 1 was 
shaky somehow, and fell over the pieces of 
slate and could n’t seem to see straight. And 
we whooshed down the hill and straight to the 
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hotel, where a lot of people were waiting and 
shouted when they saw me. 

But I didn’t feel like a victor coming home 
from the wars, only like a very-much-van- 
quished, led in chains by his captors! 

O’Hartigan and the other Rescuer were re- 
warded, and then I stumbled upstairs to the 
children. And they didn’t care a picayune 
whether I was victor or vanquished, so long as 
I was at home, which was comforting and one 
of the nice things about a family, and I let 
Benbow hug me as much as he liked and made 
no complaint. 

You may be surprised to hear that it was n’t 
but ten o’clock even now, but though I may 
be careless and imprudent I have some sense, 
and I knew enough to go to bed without being 
told and to send the children. And when I 
had put out the candle and covered myself up 
smooth, I waited for Mr. Kelly, who I knew, 
in reason, would come. 

He did come, and we talked a long time, and 
I told him again I was sorry and would do 
better in future. Some of the things he said 
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were too private to repeat,—but one thing 
made me feel worse than all: “ You’re a 
clever chap, Nelson,” he said, “‘ and know well 
enough what’s right. Do you think you’re 
treating me fairly when you do these reckless 
things? Don’t you know I’m responsible for 
you all to your father and mother, and is it 
square of you to put me to this constant extra 
trouble and anxiety with your pranks? ”’ 
“No, Mr. Kelly,” I said, “it is not. I 
didn’t think.” And then, —for I’ve always 
been proud of being fair and square, and I 
belong to a great naval family,—then I 
turned over and hid my face in my pillow. 
And Mr. Kelly patted me on the back and 


went out and shut the door. 


Next morning was fine, but I stayed in bed 
according to orders, my bones feeling a little 
achy and my head queer. The children came 
up after breakfast, and I told them my whole 
adventure, making it as dreadful as possible, 
so as to be a solemn warning. 

If you ’ll believe me, though, it did n’t warn 
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worth a cent, for I was no sooner done, than 
Benbow remarked, quite gay and cheerful, “I 
shall do just like that when we go to the 
plantation next time. There are fine sand- 
caves to crawl into along the levee.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” I answered him, 
pretty sharply. “I’d like to see you do it. 
You’re far too small, and Blake, too. You let 
me see you try and [’ll never let you play 
with my things again.” 

So he promised he would n’t, being afraid of 
my eye, which flashes sometimes like the great 
Admiral’s, and we went on talking again quite 
comfy, the boys sitting on the foot of my bed. 

“Things have n’t turned out as well as usual 
with us since we’ve been on this island,” re- 
marked Blake. 

“Right you are,” I said. “ They have not.” 

*¢ You spent a lot of money on that pig,’ 
said Blake. 

“‘T did,’ I answered, “and had to give it 
away afterwards.” 

“You got knocked over at the ‘ Row- 
gatta,’”’ remarked Benbow. 
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‘“Thrue for you,” I answered, “and here 
are the bruises to show yet.” 

“You jumped overboard at Dowlass Head 
and it was n’t nice afterwards,” Blake reminded 
me gently. 

“Well, somebody else can bear a hand with 
this yarn,” I replied. “There was a little chap 
that walked in his sleep, and” — 

“Oh, Nelson,” he cried out. “I forgot. 
You rescued me and that was one on me, 
was n’t it?” 

‘“ And one on me,” added Benbow, “ when 
I went to sleep on the sand the day we were 
playing pirates.” 

“Let ’s ask Mr. Kelly to take us somewhere 
else,” Blake suggested. 

“Tet ’s!” said Benbow. “Islands are too 
small for us, anyway.” 

‘‘Let’s send him a Round Robin,” I cried, 
sitting up in bed and quite hot with the idea. 

“ Hurrah ! Good for old Nelson!” shouted 
the boys, for they know all about Round 
Robins, and they hurried off whooping, and 
brought back paper and pens and ink and a 
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draughtsman’s pencil and a big book to write 
on. 

We worked on that Round Robin till lunch- 
eon, just as hard as ever we could, and made 
it over three times, and it was a peach, you’d 
better believe! Here’s a copy, and you can 
see for yourself. 


What we ask, 

Mr. Kelly, 
is, would you take us away 
from Valentia Island, which 
is nice but not lucky for us. 
Anywhere else would do, | 
though we should like to see 
our mother and father when 
quite convenient. 


TOSTONT 


— 


ALL HANDS, 


We decided to slip it under Mr. Kelly’s 
door at night, and nothing happened that 
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afternoon except that I was allowed to get up 
and go down to dinner. 

Benbow was about bright and early next 
morning with his boatswain’s whistle, and 
piped us to breakfast. 

We sat down, and all of us peeked out of the 
corners of our eyes at Mr. Kelly. He looked 
a little smiling, and we could see plain enough 
that the edge of our Round Robin, which was 
on yellow paper, stuck out of his breast pocket. 
He was reading a letter in father’s writing 
when we came in, but he put it down and said, 
“ Good-morning, Admirals All,” which was a 
good sign, for he never calls us that when he’s 
tried with us. 

So, by and by, when I’d finished my egg, 
I asked, “ Was it a good Round Robin, Mr. 
Kelly?” 

“ Tt was,” he answered, and he laughed, and 
Benbow chuckled a little chuckle as he was 
taking a swallow of milk and choked on it so 
that he had to be patted on the back. 

“Tt was one of the best Round Robins -I 
ever saw,” said Mr. Kelly, “and it found the 
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captain in complete agreement with the crew, 
a thing which seldom happens.” 

“Goody, goody!” cried Benbow, jumping 
up and down in his chair and clapping his 
hands. 

“And strangely enough,” continued Mr. 
Kelly, “here ’s a letter from your father, say- 
ing that he and your mother will meet us at 
Cork the day after to-morrow, that our pas- 
sage is engaged on the Franconia to sail from 
Queenstown on the tenth ‘ For the coast of 
Ameriky,’’’ and he sang the line, with the 
little twist up at the end. 

“The Union forever!” I shouted, and waved 
my napkin, and Blake got up in his chair and 
hurrahed. It was a good thing it was early 
and nobody else down to breakfast ! 

The Union forever! We set sail for Cork 
to-morrow morning, with her bead for a course 
that will carry us home. 
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